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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
A Cockney correspondent writes to me upoa the proposition, 
recently made in the newspapers, that Londoners should 
establish themselves within a convenient distance of their 
work, otherwise thanin the suburbs, and thereby avoid fogs 
during 
the country, it is said, where the hours of sunshine have to 
‘ounted on both hands. My friend has found such a 
t, and acknowledges its advantages. ‘‘ It is pleasant in 
he says, ‘‘to find your breakfast-room 
flooded with light, and to view through its window the 
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nid-December,” 
squirrels leaping from branch to branch among the trees 
garden ; also to watch through the winter foliage 
1ick a screen here as in summer) the glimmer 
mu a. But then you have got to leave 


it all in order to catch the morning express to town. Some 
people do not dishke travelling, but to others it is trouble- 
there is the fly, the railway carriage, 
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toast, ‘‘ May the grass not be slippy and a forty-foot ring.” 
No doubt there was virtue in fisticuffs; it is affirmed in 
the Latin Grammar (Comic), with an illustration to back 
it, that— 

The faithful study of the fistic art 

From mawkish softness guards the British heart ; 
but it must be confessed that there was also vice init. It 
did not, as some suppose, generate chivalry. A young 
gentleman who knew how to use his ‘‘ mawleys”’ 
did not always select persons of a like skill to engage with; 
he generally preferred those he could ‘‘ knock about” 
with impunity; just as the duellist of the same period, 
according to the testimony of Captain Ross (a ** crack” 
shot who was never challenged), selected as his opponents 
The fine fellows who went about 

females in distress with their 


at school 


men who couldn’t shoot. 

redressing the wrongs of 
clenched fists were more often found upon the stage and 
in works of imagination than in real life. Iam afraid the 
tendency of the art was to make its professor a bit of a 
bully. At the same time it did something, no doubt, to 
equalise matters, and than to 
some hulking ruffian disposed of in three rounds by a lad 
of science. Upon the whole, too, it must be admitted 
that it fostered the fighting instinct, 
encouragement from a patriotic point of view more than in 
thesedays. It iswhen Dr. Doyle, however, speaks in praise 
of prize-fighting that I think his charity gets the better of his 


nothing was prettie1 see 


which never needed 


judgment. Directly a man was trained to fight for money, 
it seems to me he lost any heroic quality he might have 
been possessed of. I am old enough to have known the 
British prize-fighter when he had not risen to the level of 
th international gladiators who hector for six months 
in both hemispheres, and then fight for 
his modest 
e, though for a much less consideration, 
too, that he had a 
ing round him the very greatest 
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Moreover, it was most 
square ” erdict of the umpire was generally disputed, 
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see the fun of their failure. The author of ‘‘ Les Arsacides ” 
(.. six acts) complained that it was absurd that the town 
should find fault with what it had not had the patience ta 
listen to. ‘* Yet my piece is as generally condemned,” he 
says, ‘‘as if the world had it all by heart.” 
reason he could imagine for the failure of his work was its 
not being in seven acts instead of six, which would haye 
When a 


succeed it is always in consequence of 


The only 


explained what was perhaps slightly obscure. 
play does not 
‘‘a cabal”; in this case “it was particularly,” 
author, ‘‘ during the fifth and sixth acts that the cabal was 
most outrageous; because they knew these were the most 
I am told that 


says the 


beautiful, and deserved especial attention.” 
this kind of playwright still exists. 


One of Dibdin’s sailors, with a fine sympathy for the 
sorrows of landsmen, paints the terrors of falling slates and 
gale, and contrasts them with the safety 


chimney-pots in a 
of the open sea. I never expected to be of his opinion, 


but since Dec. 12 I have come round to it. The wind, the 


men of science tell me, was eleven—I have not the leas? 
idea what they mean by it, but if it had been twelve the 
inhabitants of the favoured spot in which we are at present 
dwelling, though many of us without a roof, must have 
been blown away. I suppose an earthquake would have 
been more serious, but it could not have given so many 
‘* Good heavens, what is that *’ was our inquiry 
each gust with effects. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
It was natural that the sudden and severe illness of 
Mr. John Hare should call forth expressions of very deep 
sympathy and affectionate regard. Happily the danger is 
past, anxiety is at an end, and directly the patient has 
recovered from the reaction of prostration that follows pain 
this popular actor and universally esteemed gentleman will 
be able personally to conduct the last rehearsals of Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s curiously named play, ‘t The Old Jew.” 
It may not be generally known that Mr. Hare is one of the 
best stage-managers of his time. Stage-direction is with 
him a positive passion, and I have often heard him say 
that the pleasure of directing a play in its preliminary 
stages is far greater to him than the enjoyment of acting 
in it. Among the celebrated stage-directors of our time 
have been the late Dion Boucicault, Charles Fechter, and 
Thomas Robertson. The best living exponents of this diffi- 
cult art are Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. John Hare. It is 
all very well to think out a play at home, to play chess, as 
it were, with the characters in a study with miniature 
figures and a model stage; but the ideal stage-manager 
should be able not onlv to show his company what to do 
when they are on the stage, but should also be able to act 
every part in the play. I have seen Charles Iechter 
und Boucicault acting at rehearsal young men and old 
men young girls and old women, giving in a flash the idea 
of the scene and the stamp of the character. A notable 


instance of this skill was shown when, after his success in 
‘* Hamlet,’ Fechter ventured on a revival of * Othello. 
Fechter and John Ryd r alternated the characte: ot 


Othello and Iago. To start with, lechtei played Othello, 
and IT am bound to say that it was not a very successful per- 
formance; but Jolin Ryder, 
who was one of the old 
Macready school, and 
steeped in tradition, 
everyone by a 
| new, ind 
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very remarkable, 
original con eption of Iago, 
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we hear him, when we watch his little tricks of gesture, 
and follow his idiosyncrasies, it is impossible to believe 
that this is the young actor who played so admirably the 
dissolute boy in Mr. Pinero’s * Times.” Mr. Esmond 
has a great future before him, and in this case his task 
was rendered the more difficult from the fact that he had 
been preceded in the part by such an artist as Mr. Cyril 
Maude. But there is not a trace or shadow of imitation. 
The character is Cayly Drummle; but it has produced 
two entirely different men, not as like but as distinct as 
two peas. All round the acting of the play seems to have 
improved. The most difficult task falls to Mr. George 
Alexander, as the somewhat weak but ill - starred 
husband, who has never done an injury to a living 
creature, but is marked down by fate to endure twice 
in his life the most terrible domestic punishment 
that can fall to man. The calm, suffering, and refined 
gentleman, the undeserved martyr, is just the figure 
that the tragedy requires. Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
Paula improves on acquaintance. After the first act it 
seems to me a performance quite faultless, a personation 
absolutely fascinating in its truth, impetuosity, and relent- 
The woman’s very heart and nature are laid 
bare for our inspection. It is all very terrible, but fault- 
lessly true. I still think that the first act gives the actress 
occasional chances for a passionate abandonment, for the 
promise, as it were, of a joy that Aubrey Tanqueray 
had never experienced, for a mixture of passion and 
petulance which would remove one of the doubts ever 
present to the mind of the spect itor and make the scheme 
more compre hensible. But that is a matter that cannot 
he discussed in the face of an artistic triumph. = | 
thank my star that fate guided my lootsteps 
little theatre at Colchester 


le ssness. 
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down to the 
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HOUSE 
BY THE 
Mr. Gladstone’s fiat that the Tlouse shall meet on Dee. 27 
has excited great wrath on the Opposition benches. It 
is rezarded by the Irish members, who are indifferent 
to holidays and the duties of Quarter Sessions, 
unduly conciliatory. ‘There are some 
the Ministerial side who would cheerfully spend Christ- 
mas Day itself in the House, refreshing themselves 
at intervals by going out into the lobby to pull 
crackers with the Tories. Dut the sacrifice of Christmas 
week to the secessities of the Government business has 
deeply stirred the country gentlemen who sit behind 
Mr. Balfour. Sir John DVorington moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to discuss this portentous 
tyranny. He was supported by Sir Richard Paget, 
who said such a state of things was ‘ intolerable. Mr. 


THE 


stalwarts on 


they 
or abandon it. 
Balfour charged Mr. Gladstone with shattering the utility 
of Parliament, and Sir Henry James appeared to think 
there was something almost « riminal in the desire of the 
Government to take credit for Mr. Fowler's Bill. ‘Wii 
did they wish to pass it ¥”’ demanded the member for Bury. 
* Me rely to get a party advantage.” This impr ichment 
reduced the occupants of the Treasury bench to the con- 
dition of men who were not quite sure that they were fit 
to live. Mr. Bartley and Mr. Bowles announced that if the 
House should meet on Wednesday, Dec. 27, they would 
spe nd a portion of the sitting over a series of well-con- 
sidered que stions to Ministers. Mr. Balfour declared that he 
should give no assistance to the Government in the advance- 
ment of business. So it is 
plain that the proceedings 
in Christmas week will lack 
| some of the harmony and 
goodwill which are usually 
ussociated with the season. 
| As for the Local Govern- 
ment Dill, its chances of 


claiming the attention otf 


the House have become 
somewhat fitful. During 
a brief spell of dalliance 
with the sheaves of amend- 


ments, Mr. James Lowthe1 
perceived the shocking 
negligence of honourable 
members opposite. some ot 
them not even armed 
with coples of the amend- 
meits,and yet they presumed 
to cry “Divide!” It was 
necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to this 
misbehaviour. Mr. Mellor, 
in his meek way, suggested 
that Mr. Lowther wi 

straying from the subject; 
but Mr. Lowther was firm. 
‘I shall always take the 
opportunity, Mr. Mellor,” 
he said sternly, ‘when | 
think it is my duty, to call 
your attention to the 
orderly conduct of honour- 


were 





management 1 ie of th able centlemen epposit " 
glow of Kueglish dt t who sit there without copies 
rt I hould = hil hol of the amendments in their 
instar . M. Viet i hands.” The Chairman 
Sardou who 1 the I 3 . dropped his face on the 
tagve-director m France, to Yoram pal table, a picture ot mute 
ith h n eyes the 2 — a , despair, and Mr. Lowther 
openin iv S ol q Gk Gu AM HAIDAR, THE AFGUAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, WITH THE ESCORT OFFICERS OF THE continued his discourse 
second Murs jueray it p seatniw © ; without fartheriterruption, 
the St. Jame ‘Thi itl ee ae oe When the ILouse be 
the scene, I mean, of th . . wan me 8 +8 Clause Nineteen, which pro- 
three friends at the dinner- vides new machinery forthe 
tubl one of the most natural stage-pictures that where, to my urprise, I discovered what looked like the election of poor-law ruardians, Mr. Walter Long proposed that 
could be devised, the outcome cf the combined intelligence actress of the future, an opinion heartily confirmed by the — the clause should be postponed. For this course Suv Richard 
of the author, Mr. Pinero, and the manager, Mr. George — old friend at my side on that occasion Mr. John Hare, Temple gaye some weighty reasons, Ile said his con- 


Henry Irving at the 


Alexander, who both studied undet 


Lyceum. One of Mr. John Hare's earliest triumphs in 
this direction was the first production of Mr. W. G. 
Wills’s ‘Olivia’ at the old Court Theatre. No more 
beautiful representation of old English life was ever seen 
on any stage; and admirable as was the Lyceum produ 


tion, it did not to my mind come up to that of Mr. Hare 
in his early days of management. Indeed, Mr. Irving paid 
Mr. Har» the special compliment, if I mistake not, of 
iskine hm to come to the Lyceum to superintend the 
Lyceum revival, 

’ | was present at the old Prince of Wales's Theatre on 
the first night of Robertson's ‘ Society,” when suddenly a 
whom Theo Conne had ever heard, made an 
suecess as a Iittle taciturn polished old 

entleman, Lord Ptarmgant. It was not Mr. Har 
first appearance on any stage, but it was the first oppor- 
tunity given him for making ua mark, The whole flauyoun 
of the play was pungent and appetising, but the young 
actor, who was destined in after time to be the unequalled 
Gerridge, Beau Farintosh, and unapproachable in 

\ (Quiet Rubber,” infinitely superior to the original 
Lesueur, and the ‘Pair of Spectacles,” was taken to 
the heart of the art-loving public, and has never for one 
instant lost his hold on their affections. 

I was reminded the other evening of Mr. John Iare’s 


young actor, of 


instant and 


iii 


early suecesses when I saw at the St. James's Theatre 
. really aemarkable performance of an elderly man 
by a very young actor. The Cayly Drummle of 
Mr. H. V. Esmond has, somehow or other, not received 
the attention it emphatically deserved. It is seldom 
that one sees such a complete transformation from 


youth to age. Mind you, it is not a question of make-up 
at all, though that is a triumph in the art of disguise. 
Mr. Esmond becomes an old gentleman in voice, in action 
When we see him, when 


in temperament, and in manner. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO CABUL. 
The journey to Cabul, and the return journey to India, of 
Sir Mortimer Durand and his suite, with the successful 
aecomplishme nt of the political mission from the Govern- 
ment of the British Indian Empire to the Ameer Abdur- 
rahman, the ruler of Afghanistan, have already been 
related. It was on Oct. 2 that this Mission arrived at 
Cabul, having travelled by easy daily stages through the 
Jagdalak Vass, to Barikab, thence over the Lataband 
Kotal, on to Butkak, and into the Chardeh valley, where 
its members found a pleasant abode ready for them at 
Ind iki, a villa palace t rected by the Ameet for his eldest 
son, Sardar Habibulla, very handsomely and comfortably 
furnished. The Ameer himself was residing at Hashim 
Khan, two miles distant, and there was every facility for 
frequent interviews, while he showed the most courteous 
and cordial hospitality during their stay, till the middle of 
November. They had been met at the Afghan frontier, 
and conducted to Cabul, by the commander-in-chief of 
the Ameer’s army, General Gholam Haidar—the ‘ Sipar 


Salah ’’—with an escort of cavalry of the Ameer's body- 
guard, Every attention was bestowed upon them; and 
they were invited to inspect all that was worth seeing at 
Cabul. The Ameer’s ordnance and ammunition factory, 


under the management of his chief engineer, Mr. T. 8. 
Pyne, an Englishman, afforded surprising proot of the 
great improvements effected in Afghanistan during his rule 
: This factory, with its chimney, is 
opposite to an old Mogul tomb. The Ameer has got large 
rifled field-guns and mountain screw-guns made there. 
The journey home was performed without inconvenience, 
Our Illustrations are from photographs taken by Mr. W. 
1). Holmes, of Peshawur, on the arrival of the Mission at 
Lundikhana, on Noy. 21. 


of scarcely twelve years. 


stituents were in favour of postponing the clause, Not only 
that, but he had found throughout the South and West 
of England a strong feeling in support of this procedure. 
As Sir Richard has been in most attend- 
ance at Westminster since the autumn sittings began, 
the House wondered when this instructive journey through 
the south and west could have been performed. 


assiduous 


Something is always cropping up to distract the 
attention of the House from Parish Councils and the poor 
law. There was the debate on the Navy, for example. 
Lord Hamilton gave notice of a resolution 
demanding the immediate increase of the Navy, and 
a comprehensive statement of policy from the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone treated this at once as a vote of no 
confidence, and met it with an amendment to the effect 
that the House relied on the Government to take proper 
means at the proper time for the defence of the Empire. 
Lord George made a forcible speech in support of the con- 
tention that the Navy is now dangerously weak, in view of 
the great increase of the French armaments. Towards the end 
he dropped an unlue ky phrase about the necesssity of 
giving *‘one day of the weary, dreary Autumn Session to 
the public service.’’ On this Mr. Gladstone pounced like 
ahawk. This, forsooth, was the purely patriotic spirit 
in which the Opposition had taken up the que stion 
of our national defences. For the rest the Prime 
Minister declined to see any grave peril between the 
present time and the date when the Navy Estimates would 
be laid before the House. Mr. Balfour thought this a 
‘eriminal” delay, and Sir Charles Dilke, who spoke as a 
candid friend of both parties, condemned them impartially. 
He objected to the Naval Defence Act of the late Govern- 
ment, and warned the Liberals that they would have to face 
the necessity of strengthening the Navy by regular and not 
spasmodic expenditure. This speech was heard by Lord 
Spencer, sitting in the Pecrs’ Gallery, with grim attertion. 
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LAST CHRISTMAS DAY IN INDIA. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
You cannot understand the feeling until you have expe- 
rienced it! It was my first Christmas L’av away from 
home, away from those I loved and who loved me. To all 
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Indian night. Over yonder was the lovely Yacht Club, an 
hospitable paradise of Bombay, but the lights were extin- 
guishing. Outside the Club enclosure was the *‘ Bunder,” or 
port of arrival, the evening rendezvous of the richest and 
most influential natives and Parsees, who are graciously per- 
mitted in India to entertain but may not be entertained. 
They may look over the walls of the Bombay Yacht Club, 
but, even if invited, they may not enter its sacred precincts. 
Out to sea were the lights and the ships. Somewhere, 
thousands of miles away beyond the stars, was dear old 
England—oh! ever so far, where only imagination could 
travel. And away over there someone was praying for me! 

It was a night of dreams, not of delights. I could not 
say how many hours I was on that Indian balcony gazing 
at the stars and listening to mysterious barks of the jackal 
and moaning wailings. I could not describe the skill with 
which I extinguished the light and crept like a guilty and 
a hunted thing under the muslin curtains. But I slept, 
and with sleep came forgetfulness. 

I was awakened on Christmas morning by my faithful 
servant Pedro de Souza, an ink-black Portuguese Catholic, 
who had been recommended to me by my friend Mr. 
Edward Terry, the English comedian. 

Yes, it was Christmas Day! The glorious sun streamed 
into the unsheltered window, the flood of golden light made 
more contemptible the miserably unfurnished room, that 
cost as much as a downy apartment at the Métropole at 
Brighton. The sun struck hotter than any August sun at 
home at midday, but the faithful Pedro de Souza had come 
to take me to Mass on Christmas morning. My servant 
would not allow me to play any tricks with my attire. No 
‘*Sunday go-to-meeting” clothes on this occasion. ‘The 
sun did not cease to burn or to threaten sunstroke because it 
was Christinas Day. No, I must put on my white linen suit of 
dittoes, and wear my sun-helmet, and carry over my head 
my white-covered umbrella ; for had I not to cross over an 
enormous plain of burning grass—what we should call at 
homean exaggerated plain, or moorland—before [reached the 
distant quarter where stands the garrison Catholic church ? 

These plains, or moorlands, are of great value in India, 
for during the hot seasons many military men and civilians 
camp out in tents, elaborately furnished, preferring this 
picture sque and Bohemian existence to the expense anid 
worry of uncomfortable houses. Many a delightful dinner 
and luncheon have I ¢ njoyed in one of the cosy tent-homes 
of Beautiful Bombay. 

Over this vast plain, in the blinding, burning sun, 
stumbling over tent-pegs and disturbing the native 
youngsters playing cricket—for they are all cricket-mad at 
Bombay—I made the best of my way, with Pedro de Souza 
as my guide, to the Catholic church. 

It was a pretty church, with one aisle open to the air, 
in fact, connecting the church with a lovely Indian garden 
full of exquisite flowers. It reminded me of an ol 
English cloister garden, with a cross in the middle covered 
with clambering roses. ** Seek roses in December—ice in 
June!” Yes; it was quite true; and in this tropical 
Eastern garden on Christmas Day, Bombay maidens 
were wandering in their exquisitely tinted ** sarres,” or 
flowing cloaks, andl solemn natives were pulling at the 
punkah ropes. 

Conceive it, if you can: the Christmas Mass, a delicious 
odour of stealing into the church from an open 
flower garden, the swish and swurr of the punkahs all over 
the church, and the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” virtually under an 
Indian sky. 

And the Christmas dinner, what of that? 
gathered together around me a little band of ** passenger ”’ 
outcasts, and we dined together at the Club. ‘The 
hospitality of India is proverbial, and no Englishman was 
ever so bounteously treated as I was throughout India, and 
especially in Bombay. But somehow or other, on Christmas 


roses 
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amount of friends; but he was naturally bound to Ieayo 
the réle of host for guest on this occasion. 1 began to 
think that I should have to order a dinner “all to myself,” 
as the children say, and, like the heroine in the French 
play, to place my dear mother’s picture in front of me and 
say ‘‘ Je dine chez ma mére !” 

But I managed to collect a desolate quartet at the 
club, and, wonder of wonders, one of them possessed a 
real, bond-fide home-made Christmas pudding. I also 
was the virtual owner of a specially delightful and 
historic Christmas pudding, only, unfortunately, it did not 
arrive in time for me to eat it. 1t was filled with lucky 
shillings, sixpences, and threepenny-bits, golden rings 
and tokens, and this lost pudding followed me round the 
world. It missed me in Calcutta, it failed to reach me in 
Ceylon, it avoided me in China and Japan, it eluded me 
in Honolulu, it rushed through America from the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco to the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbour, it crossed the Atlantic; and this most 
wonderful pudding, made in 1892, I hope, please God, 
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to devour on Christmas Day 1893. But I wonder if the 
post il authorities have extracted the rings and the cash. 
We had a fairly jolly evening; but a Christmas dinner 
in an empty club at Bombay is not a lively entertainment. 
We taught the ‘‘ chef” how to make brandy butter out of 
a tin of Devonshire cream and cognac; the turkey was 
better than the roast beef, and the Scotch whisky w’s 
better than either, and we tried to be jolly, and we tozsted 
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The Christmas dinner at the Yacht Club. 


Day everybody is invariably going somewhere else. There 
was a delightful military bungalow in the lines whose 
master was a prince of good fellows, and who gave mea 
home indeed throughout my residence in Bombay. But 
on Christmas Day he was voing somewhere else— the home 
at which he had dined ever since he came to India, Ie 
would have ordered a dozen dinners for me if I had 
carel to make use of his house, and I might invite any 


absent friends; but I fear it was all a melancholy failure. 
It was all a case of make-believe. Christmas is impossible 
in India. You want the holly and the mistletoe, and the 
vule logs, and the decorated pictures, and the waits outside 
he windows, and the distant song of the jolly dogs, and 
the church bells, and the home, and, best of all, tne kisses 
from beloved lips and the warm clasp of ‘‘ hands that hold 
till.” 


each other and are 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE GRAYLING. 
When one thinks of it, there seems to be something in 
The 


M.P., as he himself avows in one of this month’s reviews, 


common between the minor poet and the fisherman. 


is always sure that Nature is at her best at the moment 
when he happens to be singing her charms. If he be at 
his fell work in May, spring, and spring only, is the fit 
season for the bard; if in December, there is really an 
incomparable inspiration in the nude trees and the taciturn 
birds. That is odd, but it is not for the fisherman to cast 
jibes at the minor muse. Ile is himself illogical in exactly 
the same fickleness. You will find, if you read him in 
the journals of sport, that he is at his happiest on the 
Oykel, or on the Tay, or on some other salmon stream at 
the beginning of the year. What matters it that the wind 
freezes the line until it becomes as wire, or that the fly falls 
into the obscurity of a blizzard ¥ The snow-laden gale adds 
no true 


to the joy of the sport sportsinan, indeed, could 


be happy without it. Dy and by the breezes are balmy 





THE 


and the meadows are sweet with daisies, and the May-flies 
Who that is worthy to hold a rod doubts that 
! Read the Field at that 
a needless question that would be, 


are ‘ up.” 
this is the heyday of the year 
time, and see what 
the salmon 
and the trout are lusty then, and there are sea-trout in the 
by the same token—that of the Field 

the charm of autumn is supreme. It is supreme, that 
is to while it lasts. Winter brings incomparable 
The sunlight is never so lovely as when it makes 


There is a charm in the autumn too, however ; 
lower reaches. 


say, 
crystals of the frozen dewdrops; never is the air so stimu- 
lating as at that time; and who is so unimaginative as not 
to realise that the grayling is the finest fish that swims, 

and the pursuit of him angling in its best estate ? 
A good many of us are unimaginative to that extent 
the 


of kind 


versatile man of letters and of sport, who writes 


when other fish salmon are in season. <A 


learnedly 


in these pages every week, has declared that a grayling is 
no better than an eel. It is not a game fish at all, he 
thinks. It merely wobbles when a trout would rush, and 


never takes the trouble to break you by a leap into the 
a plunge into the depths. That estimate of the 
Many venerated anglers have 


air and 


grayling is not a solecism. 
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spoken of the fish in similar despite. ‘Its play,” says 
Mr. Francis Francis, ‘is composed of a series of rolls and 
tumbles”; ‘‘when fairly hooked, it is easily subdued,” 
Mr. Bowlker found; it is ‘‘an inanimate fish” in the 
opinion of Mr. Blaine. Walton, whose amiable habit is to 
tuke the best view of men and things, does his best for the 
grayling. It is ‘‘much more simple,” he ‘and 
therefore much bolder, than the trout”; it is fragrant of 
the wild thyme, and ‘‘the French value him so highly 
that they say he feeds on gold”; and all well-informed 
men know him to be ‘very medicinal.” Still, even 
Walton is hard put to it to think as well of the grayling as 
he would like. ‘The very boldness of the fish, its reckless- 
ness under the temptation of any bait, particularly under 
that of a grasshopper, tells against it. The value of sport 
ultimately lies in the difficulty of laying your game 
low ; therefore, Walton little 
difficulty in bringing the grayling to grass, ‘* he is not so 
good to angle for” as the trout. Then, besides 
rather poor-spirited creature, the grayling is selfish and a 
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by turns; and a very good basket it was in respect 
of both. It is not quite so easy to make out a case 
for the grayling on the other count of the indictment 
against him; but one might hint a suggestion. Perhaps 
all the contempt which has been poured upon the fish has 
exuded from pens at work when the trout and the salmon 
were in season, If so, the explanation is obvious. The 
prosaist anglers, like the poet minors, have been living in 
the inspiration of the moment, writing under bias of the 
optimistic fallacy common to the sportsman and the muse. 
At any rate, at this time, when one can do no better, it is 
no despicable pleasure to be at issue with the grayling as, 
unseen until its red fin flashes in the horizontal sunlight, 

Unlike the trout, the grayling 
You see the fish not an instant 
Trout-fishing, in 


it dashes at your red-tag. 
is invisible in its haunt. 
earlier than you feel that it is there. 


the grand manner, is a matter of stalking; you must 
take a snap-shot at the grayling. Next August one will 
prove to everybody's satisfaction that, even as the 


philosopher finds his fun in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
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TRUTH” TOY AND DOLL SHOW AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
despot. It is generally suspected of bullying the trout, its 


own kin, of eating the trout’s spawn, and of raiding the 
trout out of the river. 
regarded 


In fact, the grayling is so generally 
as a very Matabili among fish that there is 
a proprietor of a trout stream who will lend it 
countenance, 

There is reason for doubting whether the grayling 
is so bad as it is painted. Certainly there are cases in 
which the introduction of the grayling intoa stream has 
been followed by the disappearance of the trout. For 
example, on the Clyde, one of the few waters in Scotland to 
which the abused fish is native, the grayling has practi- 
cally expelled the trout. At least, that is how Mr. David 
Webster and other local authorities state the case. Perhaps 
It may be that ‘* the water 
0’ Clyde” suits the grayling better than it suits the trout 
Some waters do suit some fish well, and others not at 
all. How otherwise account for the fact that 
there is scarce a river in England which does not hold pike, 
and scaree a river in Scotland in which the pike is to be 
Besides, there many in which trout 
and grayling thrive side by On the Kennet 
one has caught trout and grayling on the same day 


scarce 


it is not a scientific remark. 


can we 


seen ? are streams 


side, 





not in its attainment, the sportsman’s joy is not in the 
fall of the royal, but in the hours and miles of wary effoit 
which precede. At this moment the fisherman knows 
only one positive fact in the gamut of vercatile truth. ‘To 
stalk a trout in the effeminate languors of summer is poor 
sport compared with raising a grayling into the gleam of 
the frosted December noon, W. Ear. Hopason. 


THE “TRUTH” TOY SHOW. 
The annual Christmas exhibition of home-made and other 
including dolls, collected under tho 
management of the proprietor and editor of Truth, the 
well-known society weekly newspaper, during fourteen 


toys for children, 


years past, for distribution among the children in the 
various London hospitals, workhouses, workhouse-schools, 
and infirmaries, was held at the Albert Hall on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Dec. 19 and 20. There were 26,000 or 
27,000 toys on view, and 4000 dolls dressed by lady 
readers of 7'ruth, in connection with the competition for 
prizes for the best-dressed dolls ; 
dressed in the most elaborate manner, for a separate com- 
petition. 


besides sixty large ones, 
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The appointment of Sir Phili ip Currie to be her Majesty's 
Ambase idor at Const: untinople has been accepted on all sides 

a desirable se le tion. ‘**It wou'd have been difficult,” 
ae the Z'imes, ‘‘ to find a man for the Constantinople 
Embassy more whitey and accurately acquainted with 
foreign affairs in general and with the Eastern Question 
in particular.” He commenced. his official career as a 
clerk ip the Foreign Office in 1854, and joined the 
Legation at St. Pete rsburg in 1856. In 1876 he was 
secretary to Lora Salisbury’s Special Embassy to Constan- 
tinople, and he was joint secretary with Lord Rowton to 
the Berlin Congress. 


A curious illustration of the 
Commons 1s furnished by the absence of the Speaker. 
Mr. Peel's place is taken by the Deputy Speaker, Mr. 
Mellor, who is also Chairman of Committees. But the 
Deputy Speaker is not entitled to the honour of heading 
which opens the day’s proceedings by the 
on of the Mace. When the procession reaches the 
] House, the doorkeeper, who usually cries 
er,’ on the approach of that dignitary, now 
Mace.” That instrument of sovereignty is 
d at the table by the Deputy Serjeant-at- 
absence of Mr. Erskine. The n Mr. Mellor 
and meekly into the Speaker's chair, and 
“arrar, who has been : ulting at the bar, 
purpose of reading prayers. The whole 
tertaining instance of the stern regard for 
ecedent 


etiquette of the House of 
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By the unanimous election of the Right Rev. Robert 
Samuel Gregg, D.D., to the Primacy of all Ireland, the 
Episcopal 
Bench of the 
Irish Church 
is once again 
complete. 

The new 

Primate will 

be translated 

from the See 

of Cork, 

which he 

has held 

since 1878, 

to that of 

Armagh, and 

Archdeacon 

Meade, who 

was elected 

by the Arm- 

agh Synod to 

the bishopric 

vacated = by 

the death of 

Archbishop 
Knox, will be- 4 
come Bishop 

of Cork. His consecration will 
on the Feast of the Epiphany. The 
Dr. Gregg to the highest office in the Church of Ireland, 
have fulfilled popular expectation. The only poss 
alternative was the election of the poet - prelate of 
Derry; but Dr, Alexander's age and his not too robust 
health somewhat militated against appointment which 
would undoubtedly have given great satisfaction to English 
“hurehmen. Bishop Gregg, however, though not so well 
known on this side of St. George’s Channel, is decidedly 
popular in Ireland, and his great financial ability has been of 
the greatest service to the Church in making the 
rearrangements consequent upon Mr. Gladstone's 
tablishment Act. He comes of an episcopal stock, his 
father, Dr. John Gregg, having been Bishop of Cork for 
many years. He was born in 1834, was educated at Trinity 
Colle Dublin, und has spe nt the whole of his ministe rial 
life in Ireland. From the very first he gave evidence 
of gifts of no ordin iry character, and two years afte his 
ordination—namely, in 1859, we find him incumbent of 
Christ Church, Belfast; but in a little time he was trans- 
ferred to Cork. He was appointed incumbent of Frank- 
field in 1862, and Examining Chaplain to his father in the 
same year, a post which he continued to hold until his 
own elevation to the bench. In 1865 he was appointed to 
the Rectory of Carrigrohane, and in the same year he was 
nominated a member of the Cathedral staff hum a 
office of Precentor. In 1874, however, he was appointe 
to the Deanery of Cork Cathedral. But he was de aoa 
for still higher honours. 
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In 1875 Bish yp O Brien, of © died, and Dr. Gregg 

‘Young Gregg,” as he was still « illed) was elected to the 

vacant see. He was at thet time the youngest Bishop on 
the bench, being only just turned forty years of age. His 
election gave great satisfaction to his father, who had 
watched his son’s rapid rise and progress with pardonable 
pride; and it was received with no less pleasure by the 
liocese in which he had served so many years. He was 
ypular in county Cork, and when his father 
was instantly suggested for the 

ilso nominated by the 
majority, and 
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~— has lost a 
Milligan, Emeritus Professor of 
Biblical Crit- 
icism in the 
University of 
\ berdeen. 
William 
Milligan, 
who was in 
his seventy- 
third year, 
was the son 
of a Fifeshire 
minister, and 
graduated in 
the Universi- 
ties of Edin- 
burgh and 
St. Andrews. 
In 1860 he 
was appoin- 
ted to the 
newly 
found ed 
Biblical chair 
at \berdeen. 
LLIAM MILLIGAN, ISS2 he 
e ¢ tin @ 
was twice chosen Croall lecturer and twice 
Baird lecturer, Professor Flint being the only lecturer who 
has shared the latter distinction. The highest proof of 
Dr. Milligan’s authority was his association with the 
revision of the New l[estament, in which he had 


Moderator. He 


such 
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colleagues as Dean Stanley, Bishop Lightfoot, and Bishop 
Westcott. Of his writings, the essays on the Fourth 
Gospel are probably the best known both in England 
and America. One of Dr. Milligan’s most striking 
characteristics was his unflagging interest in the social 
welfare of the people. He was not the typical scholar 
who lives remote from the world’s affairs, and is 
totally destitute of savoir faire. Dr. Milligan had 
siderable talents for public business. He took an active 
part in schemes for providing Aberdeen with coffee-houses 
and a new market. He was foremost in the local move- 
ment in favour of the higher education of women, and not 
only assisted in the arrangement of the classes, _ took 
personal charge of several of them. Naturally, a man of 
such wide sympathie s was deeply respected, and his. ‘ death 
is felt acutely both in Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 


con- 


The British vie um has furnished many diversions to 
the literary world, but rs rely so good a piece of comedy as 
the dispute between Mr. ( ‘hurton. Collins and Mr. Archibald 
Ballantyne. Mr. Collins published a work on Voltaire’ 
visit to England. Mr. Ballantyne followed suit. Mr. 
Collins suggested that his book had formed the basis of 
Mr. Ballantyne’s researches. Mr, Ballantyne replied that 
his book was finished before he had read a line of 
Mr. Collins’. Mr. Collins accepted this statement, but 
thought the coincidences were ‘supernatural.’ Mr, 
Ballantyne retorted that he had studied in the British 
Museum for fifteen years, and probably knew as 
much of its literary treasures in the shape of catalogues 
as Mr. Collins. Why there should be anything uper- 
natural’ in the fact that two students of the Historical 
Manuscripts resolve to write about Voltaire in England, 
or that they both apply themselves to the ources 
of information, 1s perhaps not apparent even to the Society 
for Psychical Research, to whom Mr. Collins refers this 
phenomenon. 

The late Mr. Samuel Prentice was for some years 
Connty Court Judge at Bow and Recorder of Maidstone. 
These offices did not perhaps yield much professional 
celebrity ; but in his earlier years Mr. Prentice had an 
excellent practice at the Bar, and wrote standard 
books on the law. Moreover, he edited with great judg 
ment such important text-books as ** Archbold’s Practice,” 
‘Abbott on Shipping,” and ** Russell on Crimes.” 


The death of Miss Ada Swanborough recalls to old 
playgoers the ancient glories of the Strand Theatre. More 
than thirty 
ve irs avo 
this 
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some 
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delights. She saw the 
the repute of that wayward 
Homespun in ‘‘ The Heir-at-Law,”’ 
kept the town in fits with the humours of Dr. 
Taste in theatrical amusements has changed a good deal 
then, but Miss Swanborough’s name revives 
very pleasant memories. In early life Miss Swanborough 
had the misfortune, owing to an affection of the throat, to 
lose a very fine voice. She was thus unable to accept 
an engagement in an English 
Duchesse ” at the Lyceum, which might 
beginning of an operatic career. 
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Mr. Henry Strousberg writes to us to take 
to an incidental reference to his father, the late Dr. 
recent article on the British Embassy in 
Berlin, which was built by that fertile but unfortunate 
financier. Mr. Strousberg strongly objects to the title 

parvenu” when applied to his deceased parent, as being 
a term which implies lack of education as well as elevation 
to sudden wealth, whereas his father was one of the most 
accomplished and well-read men of his time. In order to 
emp Jhasise the contrast between the zenith and the nadit 
of Dr. Strousberg’s fortunes, our contributes mentioned 
that, from living in a palace, he died like a pauper 
almost a fourth-pair back; whereas we are now 
asked by Mr. Henry Strousberg that my 
father occupied a couple of nice rooms on the first floor 
front, and had to his very last moments all the comforts he 
required.” That Dr. Strousberg was a very remarkable 
possessed of many admirable qualities, which 
among others, to the poo! and oppressed, 
knew: and it was certainly far from the 
in referring to him as the on 
now the British Embassy in 
than me rely point to a typical 
vicissitudes of human 


berg, in our 


to say 


man, 
endeared 
all the 


him, 
world 


ntention of ot 


] ir contributor 
lavish occupant of what is 
Berlin, to do anything more 
case of extremes in the strange 
fortune. 














HOME ANiD FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and her children, left Windsor Castle on Monday, Dec. 18, 
for Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight. The Queen 
and most of the members of the royal family on 
Dec. 14 went to the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, on 
the anniversary of the deaths of the Prince Consort and 
l’rincess Alice, and attended a special service conducted by 
the Bishop of Rochester. : 

The Queen, on Dec. 15, gave audience at Windsor 
Castle to the new French Ambassador, M. Decrais, who 
was introduced by Lord Rosebery, and presented his 
credentials. 

The Duke and Duchess of York received at York House 
on Saturday, Dec. 16, a deputation from the Principality of 
Wales, headed by Alderman Sir David Evans, who pre- 
sented to their Royal Highnesses a wedding gift from the 
Welsh people, composed of gold and silver from Welsh 
mines. It is described, with an Illustration, on another 
page. 

The Duke of Cambridge on Dec. 16 made his half- 
yearly inspection of the cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. His Royal Highness, a day or two before, 
visited Nottingham, and opened a bazaar which is being 
held there to raise a fund for the debt on the drill-hall of 
the local rifle corps. He delivered an address, in which he 
insisted on the necessity of maintaining both the Navy and 
the Army. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse Currie, permanent Under-Sec- 
retary at the Foreign Office, has been appointed Ambassador 
to Constantinople. 

Mr. Goschen was the speaker on Dec. 15 at the United 
Club, at the Westminster Palace Hotel. He criticised the 
proceedings of the Government in reference to the applica- 
tion of the gag in the House of Commons, the curtailment 
of the holidays, and the Employers’ Liability and Parish 
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Councils Bills, 
tree, in Essex. 


Mr, Chamberlain made a speech at Brain- 


A deputation from the Aborigines Protection Society 
on Dec. 14 waited on Lord Ripon, Secretary for the 
Colonies, with reference to Matabililand. Lord Ripon, in 
reply, said the position was complicated by the. Charter of 
the South Africa Company, and the Government was bound 
to regard South African opinion; but the Company had 
never put forward the smallest claim to exercise sovers ign 
rights. He and Sir Henry Loch had done their utmost to 
prevent the outbreak of the war, but it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to stop the irruption of the Matabili into 
Mashonaland. He did not think Matabililand would be 
made a Crown Colony, but it would be under the control of 
hor Majesty's Government, 

The third annual meeting of the British South Africa 
Company was held on Dec. 19, the Duke of Abercorn pre- 
siding ; the Duke of Fife was present. The report showed 
an increase of revenue from Mashonaland. 


The London County Council has submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor important recommendations for the better 
Inanagement of St. Katherine's Hospital, Regent's Park. 


At a meeting of the prelates of the Church of Ireland, 
held on Dec. 14 in Dublin, the Right Rev. R. 8S. Gregg, 
D.D., Bishop of Cork, was elected Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, in to the late 
Dr. Knox. 

In the Queen's Bench Division of the Hich Court of 
Justice, on Dec, 13, a trial which had lasted nearly three 
weeks, an action for libel against Mr. Labouchere, pro- 
prietor and editor of Truth, ended in a verdict for him. It 
was brought by Mr. and Mrs. Zierenberg, who had 
established, under the nominal patronage of eminent 
philanthropists—the late Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, and the Earl of Aberdeen—a ** Home for Female 
Inebriates,”’ support ul by benevolent subse riptions. 


successit mn 


revere 


cusations of mismanagement, crueltv, and financial 
dishonesty were made in 7rvth a twelvemonth ago, 


founded upon an inquiry by the Charity Organisation 
Society. The jury, with Mr. Justice Hawkins as judge, 
have justified most of those charges by a verdict for-the 
defendant in the libel case, and have recommended that all 
such institutions should be put under Government control. 
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At Dublin, on Dec. 14, two men were arrested on a 
charge of being concerned in the murder of the man Reid, 
killed in Dublin on the evening after the last dynamite 
outrage. 


A trial trip along the whole length of the Manchester 
Ship Canal was made on Saturday, Dec. 16, by a large 
party of journalists and others. The journey of 35} miles 
occupied five hours and a half, from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. The canal will be opened for traffic in January. 


Mr. Acland, on Dec. 16, received a deputation from the 
National Union of Teachers to draw attention to the 
irregular attendance of the pupils in primary schools. He 
admitted that efforts of school committees to enforce 
regularity of attendance, and the pay of the officers to 
carry out this work, were in many cases inadequate. After 
citing statistics to show that during the last two years there 
had been some increase in the percentage of attendance, 
Mr. Acland said the Home Secretary and himself would 
turn their attention to some improvement of the law on the 
subject. 


The receipts on account of Revenue from April 1, 1893, 
when there was a balance of £5,082,535, to Dec. 16, 1893, 
were £55,400,898, against £57,408,759 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding financial year, which began with 
a balance of £6,255,169. The net expenditure was 
£61,031,685, against £61,864,440 to the same date in the 
previous year. The Treasury balances on Dec. 16, 1893, 
amounted to £1,273,785, and at the same date in 1892 to 
£1,978,127. 

Lord Onslow presided, on Dec. 18, at a conference of 
members of local authorities held in Shoreditch Townhall, 
to consider a scheme for the relief of the unemployed. The 
plan includes the construction of light railways for the 
removal of refuse from large towns to reclaim tidal lands 
and foreshores, and also the enccuragement of the 
industries relating to dairies and food products, both on 

ordinary and labour 


farms. <A resolution 
to urge the scheme 
on the Government 


was unanimously 
carried, 

The three remain- 
ing Bills brought into 
the French Chamber 
by the Government 
for the repression of 
Anarchism were 
passed on Dee. 15, 
ifter some opposition 
from the Extreme 
Radicals and Social- 
ists. Urgency was 
ecranted to a Billintro- 
duced by M. Goblet 
for cancelling mining 
concessions 1n 
where there has been 
u protia ‘ted strike. 

The 
treaties 
mania, 
ervia 


cases 


commercial 
with Rou- 
Spain, and 
were read a 
third time in the 
German Reichstag 
by large majorities, 
after «a debate, in 
which Count Herbert 
Bismarck made a 
speech attacking the 
commercialand gene- 
ral policy of the 
Government. 

The trial of two French officers charged with being 
spies at Kiel, and other German arsenals and fortresses, 
has taken place at Leipsic. They were respectively 
sentenced to six and four years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress. 


ENED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Signor Crispi has succeeded in completing the new 
Italian Ministry. He takes the portfolio of the Interior, 
saron Blanc that of Foreign Affairs, and Signor Sonnino 
that of Finance. 


One of the Anarchist conspirators in Spain, named 
Codina, who fled to France after the explosion in the 
Barcelona Theatre, recently returned to Barcelona and 
resumed work at a suburban mill. He has been appre- 
hended, and confessed that he had assisted in the manu- 
facture of the bombs which caused all the recent explosions, 
and that it was he who threw the missile in the theatre. 
He gave the names of his accomplices, who were immediately 
arrested. 

M. Bernhaert, the Belgian Prime Minister, has declared 
that he will resign unless he obtains the support of the 
Conservative party for the reform of proportional repre- 
sentation which he wishes to introduce into the Electoral 
Bill now before the Chamber. 


The Russian Government has decided that henceforth 
the State Bank of Russia shall not discount the bills of 
foreign subjects except with the special permission of the 
Minister of Finance. A severe famine is reported to pre- 
vail in Russian Turkestan. 

In the Greek Chamber at Athens the Premier, 
M. Tricoupi, has made a statement on the financial 
situation. Ile stated that a Bill would be introduced to 
‘* rearrange the service ” of the various loans, on the basis 
of paying 30 per cent. in gold on all the coupons of the 
gold loans; but this arrangement would be only provisional, 
and the Greek Government would ultimately be able to 
offer favourable final terms to the national creditors. The 
German and French Ministers at Athens have been in- 
structed to protest against the payment into the public 
treasury of the revenues assigned to the service of the 
public debt. 

fhe Egyptian-Ministry of -Public- Works proposes that 
three European hydraulic engineers should be consulted 
on the construction of a reservoir for storing the Nile water 
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for irrigation purposes. The savings from the conversion 
of the debt may be appropriated to this project. 


In India the directors of the late Himalaya Bank, under 
trial at the AUahabad High Court on charges of conspiring 
to deceive the shareholders and the public regarding th: 
position of the bank, have been convicted, and have received 
sentences varying from one to three years’ imprisonment. 


In America the United States House of Representatives 
has got the new Tariff Bill favourably reported upon by a 
select committee. President Cleveland has sent a Message 
to Congress on the Hawaiian question. He charges the 
late United States Minister to Hawaii with joining in the 
annexation intrigue. The present Minister was instructed 
to offer to the Queen restoration to power on condition 
that she granted an amnesty to those concerned in her 
overthrow. As she declined this offer nothing has been 
done, and the whole question is referred to Congress. 


There was another conflict, on Dec. 16, in the harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro, where two small islets have been 
captured by Marshal Peixoto’s troops. The British 
Minister has advised the British residents to withdraw 
from the city, and many important business houses are 
closing their establishments till the end of the revolt. It 
is said that Admiral da Gama’s manifesto has increased the 
popularity of the insurgent cause. Fighting continues 
between the opposing forces without causing any apparent 
alteration in the situation. 





THE HUGH MYDDELTON BOARD SCHOOL. 
The opening by the Prince of Wales, on Dec. 13, of the 
new Board School in Clerkenwell, built on part of the site 
of the Middlesex county prison, formerly styled the House 
of Detention, and named the ‘** Hugh Myddelton School” 
in memory of the eminent citizen who brought the New 
River water-supply to London 280 years ago, was an 
interesting occasion. The Prince of Wales, accompanied 
by the Duke of York, was received with a cordial welcome 
in passing through Clerkenwell, where many of the streets 
were decorated ; at the school they were met by Mr. J. R. 
Diggle, Chairman of the London School Board, General 
Moberly, the Vice-chairman, and other members, with the 
Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, and the Rey. J. H. Rose, 
vicar of Clerkenwell, and others. Mr. Diggle, addressing 
the Prince of Wales, gave an account of the schools in that 
neighbourhood, and of this new one, which is the 394th 
built since the creation of the London School Board in 
1870, and the seventeenth opened this year. His Royal 
Highness made a speech in reply, commending the opera- 
tions of the London School Board, to which he ascribed 
much social improvement and diminution of crime. 
Ile was presented with a memorial key; and, having 
declared the school opened, was conducted to see different 
parts of it already in working order, the manual work 
of boys, the drilling of little girls, all dressed in green 
frocks, the cookery class, and the class for the deat and 
dumb; baskets of cakes and flowers were presented by the 
children. Music was performed by the band of the 21st 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteers and that of the Brentwood 
Industrial School. The new building, which has cost 
£42,944, besides the price of the site, has accommodation 
for 600 boys, 600 girls, and 800 infants, with separate 
schools for the deaf and dumb, for children mentally 
deficient, and for the instruction of girls in cookery and 
laundry work. The architect is Mr. T. J. Bailey, and the 
builders are Messrs. Bull, Sons, and Co. 
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know. He had hardened his heart against Sabina When Sam got back among the sheaves everybody was 
with the pride of his stubborn race. He would busy enough. He laid the cider in the cool beneath the elm- 
tree in the hedgerow, but did not resume work. Remounting 
the pony he rode back to the farm, and thence down the drove 
to the river, near the place where he used to meet Sabina. — If 


never ask her again. But if any man should trifle with the 
girl, or suppose he could play with her to gratify a moment's 


vanity, let him reckon with Sam Grinter. 




















~ oS SHR : 
CHAPTER XV ‘ 
M SPEAK ouT. ; 

Sophia must be exonerated ; she dil not breathe a word. Yet rs 
in a short time it was widely known that Sabina was meeting ST 
young Ashford every night, and that they sat together for 
hour: in a bit of a ditch-place below the withy-bed. Cousin 
John Priddle heard it mentioned in Langport street, and 
carried the news to Sutton without delay. It travelled down “a 
to Bridgewater on one of the barges; but old Sam Grinter et 
first heard a bit of a whisper to Glastonbury market, where 
the interest of the matter chiefly centred around old lawyer 
Ashford, a terrible starchy old gentleman, well known and 
fearcd in that part of the country for years. What he would 
think appeared more worthy of prediction than what Ashford 
and Sabina might do. 

Nothing but pride prevented the rewelding of the una- 
nimity of Middleney in one vast moral movement. Everybody 
considered that Christopher ought to be told, but that thi 
duty to tell him devolved on somebody else. This, however, 
is t view of duty universally accepted by the best people 
beyond Middleney 

A sullen morosen ttled upon young Sam, now that li 
ceased to see Sabina Ile worked at the harvesting with a 
fies industry which med superior to fatigue; but there 


Was no merriment in his heart, and he did not jest with the 
reapers when they gathered at noon under the shade of the 
hedgerow to snatch their bits o’ nuncheon. ‘The weathei 
Was threatening, and he worked late, and then went to bed 
Without a word. This change in his disposition was thy 
ubje tof much comment 

He had been home to farm one afternoon to draw cider, 
and was riding out with the flagons strung together on either 
ile of the saddle, when the sound of voices fell upon his ear. 
‘The women folks, whose work it was to “ bindy and stitchy,”’ 
were sitting on the stubble leaning back against the sheaves 
And when women are in full enjoyment of perfect rest how 
their tongues will wag, to be sure! 

“Why, ’t have a-made ‘un a proper munehance, 





SlineZO ; 
** An’ zo *t have——”’ 
‘* An’ t’ other do come up the river a-most every night 
** An’ she do goo down to meet ‘un, an’ bide by the hour. 
I do call it seand’ lous 2s 
‘There! She always were a proper giglet—a-brought up 
wi’ noobody about, I s* pose aa’? 
‘But ‘tes such a pittice little town feller, I sim, to catch 
{ 


a mind to 

“Why, if I were young Zam, I'd chuck ‘un into river, 
zo I ‘ood 

* An’ sar’ ’un right, for he do only want to make a fool o’ 
her 

‘Not but what she’s to blame most, to listen to 

“There, hold thee tongue! She an’ young Zam ‘Il be 
arm-an’-crook now afore next gookoo se 

**TIush, will ’ee! Here he is.’ 

Thus they started from group to group among the stitches, 
and their shrill voices travelled far in the still air. Ie could 
not he Ip hearing, and when the chatter sudce nly ceased, the 
silence only emphasised the injuries he had suffered. The 
idea that Ashford was clandestinely meeting Sabina was new 
tohim. He had thought their intercourse restricted to those 
visits to the homestead for the evening rabbit-shooting.. He 
did not doubt for one moment that these people had spoken 
the truth, and yet a verification became necessary. Ile must “No!” he evied fiercely, clenching his fists. 








“I've a-got a word of a sort for you, John Ashford,’ 
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Ashford were coming he should thus intercept and speak his 
mind to him. He tied his pony to a pollard willow, by the 
corner of a withey-bed, and stood upon the tow-path looking 
up the stream. 

His arrival was opportune. 

The river does not greatly wind at that part of the moor, 
aud within a minute Ashford came in sight at the end of a 
long reach stretching away as straight as a canal. He was 
rowing rapidly, and did not once turn his head; so that the 
boat was close to the little creek before he was aware of Sam's 
presence. A slight expression of annoyance flitted across his 
»as he pulled to the bank and sprang ashore. 

had not spoken to Sam since the snipe-shooting, with 

of the casual greetings on the barge and at 
Now, with a hasty glance across the moor, he 
holding out his hand. 
uu, Sam? I have not seen you fer a long 
salutation sounded like derision. 
ly to affect a superiority, and its 
1 the flame of his wrath. 
his fists. ‘*‘An’ you 


ordiality of th 
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was a slight trembling in his voice which sounded like fear, 
but in reality was the consciousness of the meanness of his 
words in comparison with the manliness of young Sam. 
‘*Stop!’’ interposed Sam, angrily. ‘I know you can 
talk. It’s nigh upon six weeks ago you went up on the 
barge. A’ter that you used to come up to the farm wi’ your 
gun. There’s just so many rabbits there now, but you don't 
come. An’ every night o’ your life, you do pull your boat up 
here, an’ wait out o’ sight till she do slip out and run down. 
Why don’t ‘ee go up to farm now! 
see Christopher Chiselett ? You do shirk up here between the 
high banks like a thief, an’ daren’t step out an’ show yourself 
like aman! You wouldn't so much as speak to the maid in 
Langport street. You’d look t’ other way for fear you should 
see her, for all you mid turn her head here wi’ fine words. 
Come up to Christopher Chiselett here-right, 


Come up now. 
and say out, you be come to court Sabina.”’ 


Either from regres or shame, for a moment Ashford 


remained silent. 
‘What a good fellow you are, Sam! But tell me this. 


Then he spoke quite seriously. 
Have you told Sabina that you love her?” 

‘* What has that to do with it? Yes, I have, butp-—— 
‘You ’ve 


” 


never guarrelled about me? ”’ 
ouly scowled, and did not ans 


continued Ashford eagerly, “ ry. I did 
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adopt the suggestion and wait in the fishing-boat. He felt 
that he could speak to Sabina toeday as he had never done 
before, so that she must realise his love and answer definitely 
with a ** Yes’”’ or ‘‘ No.” 

Perhaps she might not come. 

Then the gloom of his jealousy again overshadowed him, 
and he knew that her coming must be bitter to him. What 
right had she there on any such errand? To his simplicity it 
did not seem compatible with love, nor, indeed, with the strict 
decorum expected of Middlency womanhcod, No! everything 
from the beginning of their courtship proved tlat Saiina did 
She would cnly laugh and 
Besides, she would be 


It was impossible, 
had always done. 


not cure. 
evade him as she 
there to see Ashford and not him. 

‘This thought became unbearable, and the impulse to remain 
vanished in the darkness of his pride. 

He mounted the pony, cantered 
through the village, buck to the field of wheat. 

Some time elapsed, and he had long been out of siglit, 
when from below the bank of the little creek appeared Sabina. 
She had heard it all. Her face was very pale. Her cycs 
glanced eagerly in the direction Sam had taxen. Then she 
looked up the river. She hal becn crying, and her hair was 
slightly dishevelled—her sun-bounet askew. On one part ot 


the moor already lay a shect of shallow water from the curly 


across the moor and 
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ad been getting to like Ashford; but 
ule Sam. 


nothing to him any more 
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minds about leaving him out, but it proved really quite a 
providential mercy that she did not give way to a weak 
magnanimity, but acted on her better judgment after all. 
lor at that party people could tell of probable changes in 
Middleney. They openly appraised Sophia’s property and spoke 
of “‘one o’ Wells.”? Then Mrs. Grinter, suffering the deep 
humiliation of ignorance, explained with dignity: ‘0’ 
cou’se, our advice wouldn’t be asked, an’ we don’t never want 
to push ourselves.”’ 

These disclosures would certainly have brought about a 
reconciliation with Christopher if his social disposition, piqued 
by the evening party, had not on the following morning 
incarcerated old Sam Grinter’s heifers in the village pound. 
It was the nearest approach to a joke that he had perpetrated 
for months, but it afforded 
him no pleasure, for he 
had heard some time 
before of the expected 
visit of ‘*‘ one o’ Wells.”’ 

He watched the high 
road narrowly day by 
day; but no one came. 
Then he began to grow 
suspicious, for Christopher 
possessed the gift of in- 
tuition, and divined with- 
out difficulty that cousin 
John Priddle meant to 
stand in for the bargain. 
‘They would wait until the 
water on the road was 
four feet deep and then 
declare that Middleney 
was damp. *“*One 0’ 
Wells,”’ affecting to 
regard this as an un- 
expected discovery, would 
swear that be wouldn't 
pick up the place at a 
gift — not to live in him- 


self. Nothing should 
tempt him even to name 
a figure. Then John 


Priddle, with a fine spirit 
of concession, would be 
forced to admit that the 
place was a bit dampish- 
like upon times. But 
even Wells ’’ 
may be weak and human, 


‘one o’ 





and touched by integrity 
like the rest of the world. 
Carried away by the ad- 
mission, he would gaze at 
the miles of flood,and con- 
sent, against his interest, 
to name a figure—a low 
And then 
cousin Jolin Priddle, im- 
pressed by the arguments 
of ‘fone o’ Wells,”’ would 
Oh, yes: 


one, ot course. 


advise — 
Christopher had his in- 
tuitions. 


Under the circum- 
stances, he pitied Sophia 
more deeply than ever; 
for there isa pathos about 
the non-realisation of the 


uttermost farthing, and 


Christopher was very 
susceptible. It took him 
time, however, to make 
up his mind to call at the 


cottage The visit was 
an ordeal difficult to face, 
and he put it off from 
day today. But it must 
be done. He must tell 
Sophia. And so one 
afternoon he walked 
slowly down the village 
street, a thoughtful and 
miserable man. 





A “inisky’”’ rain made 
the day almost as dark 
as dusk ; but Cliristopher 
observed that Sophia had 
neglected that 
pick the money-in-both- 
pockets by the gardenehatch, and 
the wet. 

Sophia was sitting over the fire, for the cold crept into her 
bones and the old thought into her heart whenever she heard 
sound of the 


year to 
how it was spoilt by 


the drops dripping from the eaves. At the 
knock she hastily put the bellows from her lup and rose to 


open the door. Always the same hope—ever the same 
expectation. 
They did not know what to say. She stood aside for 


Christopher to and he took his old place on the 
settle. 
As if to hide their disquietude, Sophia blew up the fire and 


the flames went roaring up the chimney-back. 


pass, 


‘**Tes a sight o’ wet,’’ she said presently, without raising 
her eyes. 
“Aye. An’ the sky full o’ it.” 


** The ducks did sqita ketty, an’ that’s a sure sign.”’ 
** So your mind 
caid Christopher slowly. ‘‘I'v 


*s a-made up, Sophia, as L’ve a-heard teil,” 


a-thought about ‘ee many a 
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time. Don’t ’ee goo, Sophia. Don't ’ee goo. You’li never 
find ’un—never in this world.”’ 

“Tes too late to alternow. But I be glad you be a-comed 
in, Mr. Chiselett. I’ve a thought since that you meant it for 
kindness. An’ the meaning do lie close in the heart when the 
act’s in the open hand. ’Tes better to part friends. I'd 
sooner so.”” 

‘“But the money couldn’t a-found ’un, Sophia, if ’t bad 


aebeen zent.”’ 


She shook her head, ‘Let that be, Mr. Chiselett. Let 
that be.’’ 
It might have been resignation or forgiveness, but she had 


not caught his meaning. 


‘* You don’t know where you be gwain. Nor what you be 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
A notable Scottish Churchman has passed away in the 
person of the Rey. Dr. Milligan, who was till the other 
day a theological Professor in the University of Aberdeen. 
Dr. Milligan had resigned his chair, and was looking 
forward to a period of well-earned rest in Edinburgh; but 
his strength had been exhausted by his long labour, and 
he did not survive the change many days. Dr. Milligan’s 
writings, especially on the Resurrection of Our Lord 
and the Apocalypse, were much admired by Canon Liddon 
and other famous Anglicans, while his simple and genial 
character attracted to him universal goodwill. It is proof 
of the catholicity of his temper that the memorial sermon 
was preached in King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, by 
Principal Fairbairn, of 
Oxford, the eminent 
Congregationalist. 


The Rev. W. Carlisle, 
the founder of the 
Church Army, says that 
his labour homes are 
successful in about 80 
per cent. of the 
admitted. 


The Bishop of Salis- 
bury’s endeavours 
on behalf of Church 
education have not been 
entirely successful, but 
there isa prospect of the 
object aimed at being 
attained. £2342 of the 
£4000 required has been 
subscribed, £400 of it 
by the Bishop, who has 
offered an additional 
£100 if the whole sum 
can be raised. 


Mr. Raymond Blath- 
wayt, the well-known 
interviewer, who is 
delivering illustrated 
lectures to large audi- 
ences over the country, 
says that wherever he 
goes he finds that Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Dr. 
Parker are well known 
and very popular—their 
portraits being invari- 
ably received with loud 
applause, while General 
Booth’s is witnessed in 
chilling silence. 


The collection of 
Latin Bibles belonging 
to Dr. W. A. Copinger, 
¥.S.A., Professor of 
Law in the Victoria 
University, has been 
sold to a_ theological 
seminary in New York. 
It contains no fewer 
than 543 Bibles; sixty- 
nin® editions more than 
the British Museum, and 
351 more than the 
Sodleian. 


Cuscs 





A German translation 
of the Rev. J. H. Ken- 
nedy’s ‘* Natural Theo- 
logy and Modern 
Thought ” has just been 
brought out, with an 
introduction by Pro- 
fessor Abckler, of 
Greifswald. 

Bishop Gregg, of 
Cork, has been appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh. 
Archdeacon Meade be- 
comes Bishop of Cork. 
While there can be no 
doubt that Bishop Gregg 
and Archdeacon Meade 
have qualities that fully 
justify their promotion, 
it is somewhat to be 
regretted that neither is 
wu man of outstanding 
eminence. 


The Vicar of Strat- 








PUNISH MENT. 


DOUBLE 


I kep’ it from *ee by his wish, Sophia. For I 
thought you need never to know. But nothing can keep it 
from ’ee when you do go herevrom. You'll never zee ’un no 
Ile’s a-gone beyond the reach of 


a-gwain to. 


more in this life, Sophia. 
eyes 

She looked up quickly. She uttered no sound; but her 
face grew very pale. She did not even weep; but trembled— 
and stared at Christopher—and understood. 

** When ?”’ 

** He wer’ a-tookt to Bristol avore many days. 
the risk when he comed here ; but he made me promise, if the 
worst should come, never to tell. I wer’ at my wits’ ends 
what to do or zay ; but he never zend word nor showed sign, 
for his only hope wer’ that you mid never know, an’ bide here 


” 


Ile knew 


to live an’ die in peace. , 
She sat as if dazed, looking into the fire. Then one eager 
eleam of questioning hope flashed across her face — 
** An’ they showed noo mercy ?”’ 
** Noo mercy !”” 
To be continued.) 


\ 


ford-on-Avon appeals to 
Liberal Churchmen to 
speak out against Dis- 
establishment. ‘We can have nothing to do with the 
Church Defence Institution, which invites Presbyterian 
ininisters to its platform, nor can we echo the words of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury when he called the Presbyterian 
body in Scotland a ‘sister Church,’ but we want some 
leader, such as Canon Scott Holland would be, to tell us 
how we can support Liberal measures and yet not hasten 
on the spoliation of the Church.” 

A severe controversy is going on in the Guardian 
between the Bishop of Colchester and Professor Driver. 
The Bishop, though not professing to be a Hebrew scholar, 
published a volume against the higher criticism, to which 
Professor Driver, who is one of the most cautious and 
moderate of controyorsialists, replied. A rejoinder 
followed, and Dr. Driver now says of the Bishop, ‘* He 
has deemed it consistent with his position to circulate a 
serious untruth about a brother clergyman, besides holding 
me up to derision for absurdities for which I am innocent ; 
and then, when he is challenged, instead of withdrawing 
his unfounded accusations, he attacks me as if I had been 


the aggressor.” ‘ 
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WITH THE HELP OF THE COTILLON. 
BY MRS. ANDREW DEAN. 


The Greenfields always gave a dance on New Year's Eve, 
and whether it was the fashion or not they invariably 
danced the cotillon after supper. Mrs. Greenfield was a 
German, and knew exactly how to choose and provide for 
the elaborate figures. Indeed, there were few events for 
which Mrs. Greenfield could not provide. In her house 
her word was law. Mr. Greenfield, of course, did not dis- 
pute it, nor did the children, nor did even the servants. 
‘the only person who ever showed an inclination to rebel 
was her daughter Pamela. 

This young lady had grown up the her 
mother, She had the same grey eyes, firm mouth, and 
strong, light figure. Among her companions she was a 
leading spirit. At home she showed herself ready to 
organise little rebellions and lead the way to victory. When 
she came home from school, Mrs. Greenfield settled in her 
own mind that Pamela must marry at once. No sooner 
had she arrived at this conclusion than she fixed on the right 
man, and even on the occasion when he should declare 
himself. Mr. James Haverstock had been dangling after 
Pamela ever since her first ball, eight months ago. He 


image of 





should dangle no longer. With the help of the cotillon he 
could easily be brought to the point on New Year's Eve. 
Mrs. Greenfield was not the woman to urge on a 
reluctant suitor. Ier daughter possessed both money and 
good looks. Mr. Haverstock had paid his court to Pamela 
with much persistence, and would, doubtless, have declared 
himself long ago if he had received the encouragement he 
deserved. But with vexatious folly Pamela fluttered from 
him, spoke of him mockingly, said he was bald, stout, and 
stupil. As if a stupid man could make his income! and as 
if slim young men were not a step further every morning 
towards the time when they, too, would be bald and stout! 
Of cours®, there was someone with whom Pamela compared 
James Haverstock —to his disadvantage. When she spoke 
of young men in the abstract her mother knew that she 
saw their engaging qualities in a concrete specimen whose 
name was Charles Ludlow, and who had nothing but his good 
looks to recommend him, IIe had painted one successful 
picture, and the art critics sometimes tore him to pieces 
and sometimes patted him on the back. One picture 1s 
not much to marry on. Pamela said that his studio was 
crowded with masterpieces, all of which would sell for 
immense sums when they were finished: and that his 
friend on the Mayfair Gossip had promised to cut him up 
so savagely that the town wo ud crowd in thousands round 
the fragments. M1 Greentield sniffed. She had been 
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born-forty years ago in a small German mercantile town, 
where artists, actors, and penmen were reckoned all 
together as unstable and rather vagabond. Her old 
prejudices were as vigorous as her constitution; and 
Pamela understood quite clearly that her mother favoured 
Mr. Haverstock. 

The thirty-first of December arrived, and all the young 
folks known to the Greenfields came to dance the Old Year 
out and the New Year in. They danced and they danced. 
Then they had supper and drank champagne and punch and 
wished each other a Happy New Year. They opened 
windows so that they might hear the city bells, and some 
of them stepped out on the verandah. Pamela, followed 
by Charles Ludlow, went further still. They reached the 
garden, which was moonlit and hard-frozen, They walked 
right round it very slowly, and then Pamela said she must 
go back and lead the cotillon. 

The guests reassembled in the drawing-room, the 
musicians resumed their posts, the servants curried in the 
properties. The most conspicuous of these were two sticks, 
each of which had long coloured ribbons floating from one 
end, There was also a hand-mirror, a sheet, a box of 
extra large crackers, a sofa-cushion stuck full of favours, 
an a tray piled with little bunches of hot-house flowers. 


girl could 8 


his image in the glass. 


Pamela was to lead the cotillon with her young 
German uncle, Fritz Elster. He knew how to give the 
necessary directions both to the guests and the musicians. 
There was quite a sprinkling of Germans present, and the 
majority of Mra. Greeatield’s English friends had been at 
the house on New Year's Eve before... So the dance was 
not likely to become as flat and spiritless as it sometimes 
does in England when people are not used to its topsy- 
turvey ways. Pamela had received her directions early in 
the day. She knew exactly what Mrs. Greenfield expected 
of her. She was to seize every opportunity of showing 
that she appreciated Mr. Ilaverstock. He would behave 
with his accustomed gallantry, and the sequel would prob- 
ably be in aecordance with Mrs. Greentield’s wishes. 
Pamela felt no doubt of it. She knew better than anyone 
how anxious her elderly suitor was to screw his courage to 
the sticking-place. It had become more and more difficult 
lately to hold him off. 

‘The cotillon began as usual with a polonaise. All the 
dancers marched in couples behind Pamela and Uncle 
Fritz, and, after certain complicated evolutions, sat down 
again. Then the leaders took up the be-ribboned sticks. 
Six young men were invited to seize Pamela's ribbons : six 
girls were called from the ranks by Uncle Fritz. The 
twin colours were to waltz together. Mrs. Greenfield, from 
her position near the door, looked anxiously at Pamela's 
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half-dozen, and saw to her vexation that Charles Ludlow 
had been chosen, but not Mr. Haverstock. In the suc- 
ceeding rounds of this figure Pamela, as daughter of the 
house, was constantly asked to take a part. So, when Mr. 
Haverstock carried the ribbons first to aa he only imitated 
a dozen other men. There was nothing remarkable in that 
little attention. 

There were one or two figures after this in which 
Pamela neglected her chances. Then she sat down in the 
centre of the room with a small mirror in her hand, while 
Uncle Fritz brought one young man after another to stana 
behind her chair. If she did not like his reflection 
she wiped it away, and he retired. A little row ot 
rejected aspirants were waiting aside already when Mr. 
Ilaverstock came forward. Mrs. Greenfield thought she 
noted a slight accession of interest on some faces as he bn it 
over the back of Pamela’s chair so that the girl could see 
his image in the glass. For the moment Mrs. Greenfield 
wished him less portly and plain. But she forgot the wish 
in her immediate indignation when beheld hea 
daughter's conduct. Pamela wiped him viciously out ot 
the glass, and then got up to dance with Charles Ludlow, 
who strolled forward smilingly and put his arm = row 
Pamela’s waist as if it belonged there. Mrs. 


she 


| 
Greens a 





heard one or two people call them a handsome couple, 
and she reflected that it is easy to put a high value on good 
looks with regard to a marriage in which you have no 
interest. She felt anxious and angry. She knew Mr. 
Haverstock to be a vain man, and she saw that he had 
turned very glun. 

But the worst was still to come, and for this bad busi- 
ness Mrs. Greenfield never forgave her brother Fritz. Llow 
could he presume to introduce a figure that she had not 
sanctioned 2 one that she considered vulgar and, at any rate, 
unsuitable in an English drawing-room. If only she could 
have stopped him! But, although she was tall enough to 
see everything that went on, she really stood behind a lose 
little crowd. She could not push her way through er 
attract Fritz’s attention without disturbing people and 
making more of a fuss than she liked. 

Fritz had thrust a little basket into Pamela’s hands, and 
told her in a loud voice that she must present it to one of 
the two gentlemen he would straightway bring up to her. 
With the other she would dance. The Germans looked on 
and smiled. Some of the English people were evidently 
puzzled, and, seeing this, that blundering, foolish Fritz 
must needs explain to them that the German idiom *‘* to 
vive a basket,” means, in ordinary language, to dismiss a 
suitor. He then smiled amiably at his sister, readjusted 
his pince-nez, and summoned first Mr. Hayerstock and 
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secondly Charles Ludlow. Mrs. Greenfield could hardly 
believe that he made his choice by accident. 

The two men were certainly a great contrast to each 
other, and no one was much surprised when Pamela, with 
a self-possessed little curtsey, offered the basket to Mr. 
Haverstock. But a good many people would have felt 
rather sorry for him if he had not been unwise enough to 
show temper. He almost snarled at Pamela, he threw the 
basket back to Fritz instead of dancing round with it as 
by rights he should have done, and he strutted back to his 
place muttering that he had played the fool enough for one 
night. Perhaps he had. At any rate, it is not unnatural 
that a portly, middle-aged man should object to waltz with 
a basket for a partner. Mr. Haverstock left the house a 
little later in a furious temper, and with the lowest opinion 
of foreign pastimes. 

There were several new figures after this, all of which 
gave Charles and Pamela their opportunities. By the 
time the last round came, everyone in the room knew 
which coat would sport Pamela's favour, and which hand 
would accept Charles Ludlow’s bunch of flowers, At the 
finish, when each couple had taken their turn in this 
popular figure, there was one favour left, and one bunch 
of flowers. The guests looked at Pamela. Pamela looked 
at Uncle Fritz. Then, he signed to the musicians 
to strike up again, she tripped to the denuded sofa 

hion, possessed herself of the solitary favour and pinned 
iton Charles Ludlow’s coat. He presented her with the 

hey whispered, nodded to each other smilingly, 

wn the room to Mrs. nfield. 

she and were joining in the final waltz. 
hubbub the two young people could speak to the 


house un 


us 


cusnk 
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MAN WHO READ ALL THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

It was Dickens who, when he had finished one of his 
Christmas stories, wrote to John Forster: ‘‘ I have come 
out of it looking like a murderer.” 

I thought of that incident the other day when I passed 
my neighbour on the stairs. He used to be a robust, fresh- 
coloured youth, with agreeable expectation written all over 
him. One of the servants remarked confidentially in 
my hearing: ‘* He's waitin’ for a legacy, he is!” and the 
suying struck me as an exact description of his attitude 
towards the universe. He retired very late every night, 
with much clattering up the little staircase which thought- 
fully adjoins the head of my bed; and he rose in the morning 
in those spirits which, at a certain stage of adolescence, 
find their highest expression in whistling. Now, if a man 
is engaged on a philosophical treatise, and someone, from 
whom he is protected by the slightest of partitions, persists 
in executing with the most piercing notes all the music-hall 
catches of the hour, it is plain that the serenest philosophy 
must lose all patience. 

First I remonstrated by letter. The same day we met 
on the stairs, and he was profuse with apologies; but it was 
very soon manifest that his apologetic conscience intensified 
the original nuisance, for he would whistle a few bars 
thoughtlessly, and then knock at the wall or at my door in 
a perfect agony of contrition until I grew weary of hearing 
the refrain of ‘* Daisy, Daisy,” broken suddenly with 
**Awfully sorry, really! Can’t imagine what makes me 
do it! Beastly habit, isn’t it?” 

As he was clearly incurable by ordinary means, I hit 
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1 Pamela. 
‘To the wrong man,” 
her mother. 
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TONE OF THE FIRST GERMAN PROTESTANT CHUR( 
upon a brilliant device. Why not keep him quiet with a 
little attractive literature The Christmas Numbers, for 
instance, would occupy his mind and stop that confounded 
whistling. But it might be imprudent to let him see the 
motive too distinctly, and so I resolved to send the 
soothing medicine through the post in artfully timed doses. 

The first effect was excellent. Hewas perfectly sub- 
dued for a whole morning, but I noticed a curious wildness 
in his eye when we exchanged our usual greetings on the 
staircase. That night, when I sat up rather late to finish 
an eloquent passage about the spiritual evolution of man, 
his step halted outside my door. After a pause, he turned 
the handle and entered. 

**T hope you won't mind my coming in like this,” he 
said in an embarrassed way. ‘* The fact is, I want to ask 
you a question. Somebody has sent me the Christmas 
number of Black and White, and there’s a story in it by a 

y named Barry Pain. Perhaps you know him.” 

xplained that, as a writer of philosophical works, I 

t brought into contact with story-tellers. 

well,’ said my visitor; ‘I thought all you 

writing Johnnies were pals, don’t you know.” He paused 
and poke d my fire abstracte ly. ‘* This story is about a 
well, calls it ‘The Undying Thing.’” There was a 
distinct tremor in his voice, and he did not disguise his 
igitation by trying to put the poker into his pocket. i 
I want to ask you is, Do you—do you believe in 
in Undying Things?” 

‘* You mean the Christmas Number Thing,’ I replied. 
‘**T have not had the honour of its acquaintance for a good 
many years. The only one I remember had a habit which, 
I suppose, is common to all of them.” 

‘* What is that *”’ he asked, with visible anxiety. 

I stood up and pointed towards a corner of the room. 
‘The Thing ‘ 

‘* Don't!” he cried, almost with a shriek, and clutching 
at my arm. He poked the fire again with great energy. 
‘ Of course you’re busy. I°1l—I’ll goto bed [This with an 
evident desire that I should ask him to st 15 ]. Good— good 
night.” 

He stumbled up the little staircase to his room, and 


; 
came slouwly—on 
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then there came a yell. When I reached the scene with a 

candle, I found him with his face to the wall, and in the 

middle of the floor was an object which skipped in an 
uncanny way at the slightest touch. 

** It ’s—it’s the Undying Thing !” he gasped. 

‘** It’s your undying umbrella,” I retorted. ‘* When you 
don’t keep it folded, of course it goes larking about asa 
Christmas Ghost.” 

I awaited the result of the next day's experiment with 
no little curiosity. There was a deeper silence than ever, 
but in the evening the door opened, and my young friend 
came in with an expression that was quite new to me. He 
gazed for a moment at my papers with a look of unmis- 
takable disdain. 

“Verily, what use is this, O my brother?” he 
demanded, ‘*'The gods laugh at thy wisdom, the omnibus 
horse laughs, the costermonger’s moke sheds tears of 
merriment. Hast thou stood on the bridge and listened to 
the voice of the river ¥ It mocks thee and thy miserable 
task. Hark to the counsel of the wise!” 

Just then a cat on the tiles above preached her 
nocturnal message. 

** What on earth * T began. 

‘*Scoff not, brother,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Perchance 
thou hast not read Rudyard Kiphng’s ‘ Bridge-Builders’ in 
The Illustrated London News. Thy philosophy is not 
learned in the tongue of the elephant, the bull, the tigress, 
and the mighty stream. They speak of things beyond thy 
understanding. Get thee to tke street, and hang humbly 
on the accents of the butcher-boy’s pony. I have spoken. 
Farewell.” 

I began to feel that the speculation as to what he would 
do next was quite as dis- 
turbing as the young man’s 
whistling. The following 
night’s experience was even 
more surprising. He ap- 
peared in a long coat with 
un astrachan collar; for 
some reason he had omitted 
to put on a shirt, and his 
general aspect was shabby 
and not over-clean. 

** Will you buy it ?”’ 
asked in a hoarse tone. 

** Buy what ?” 

‘Only thirty thousand 
pounds! I want no more ; 
that will just save me from 
starvation.” 

‘*What is it you wish 
to sell?” 

sha Look Pass 

He fumbled in th 
depths of a pocket, and 
produced a package care- 
fully sealed. When the 
seal was broken, layer after 
laver of brown paper was 
slowly removed, and at 
last I perceived a glitter- 
ing object.. It was a small 


glass marble. 
‘ See!” 


he 


he eried eX- 
citedly, ‘* how its exquisite 
hues glow and wane! It 
is Max Vemberton’s opal 
from the English TIlus- 
trated Magazine. Ile will 
never miss it— he’s rolling 
in j wels. Come now! I 
have not tasted food for 
six weeks, Only thirty 
thousand—-just to get a 
steak at Gatti’s.” 

** Good gracious, man!” 
I said, ‘‘ can’t you sce it’s 
only a marble ?” 

** Lost!” he exclaimed. 
‘I might have known it. The priceless opal changes 
to the worthless toy when it meets a entic’s unromantic 
eye!” He fumbled in another pocket. ‘ I ought to 
shoot you now, but I have no revolver. Eden Philpotts 
has got it, or Robert Barr. There’s a lot of revolver 
practice in the Christmas Numbers, to say nothing of the 
Battle of Austerlitz. . 


bhoto Krikorian, Jerusatens 
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Perhaps you were not there : 

‘* My poor friend, have a brandy and— 

** But I was at Austerlitz with Mr. William Astor, and 
the Czar ordered me to be shot for losing the battle. He 
said it was the second time I had done it; and Astor 
promised him to put the matter right in the J’// Mull 
Magazine. After that, 1 went for a ride on one of Kipling’s 
elephants in St. Nicholas, played golf with a tiger in the 
Graphic, and wound up the evening with Robert Grant's 
bachelor party in Seribner’s. Do you know, I’m to Le 
married to an old maid I jilted five years ago, and we are 
going off to the ( ape with (ie orge Gissing and that girl cf 
his—Hetty, he calls her—she’s a oner for running, and 
has no ‘h’s.’ To you think those Johnnies who write the 
Christmas Numbers believe a single word , 

I got him to bed with great difficulty. Since then I 
have keen only tco happy to hear him whistle.—L. I’. A. 


Five men have died from the gunpowder explesion at 


the War Department ammunition works, at Waltham 
Abbey, on Dec. 13, and two others are not likely to recover. 
‘Two “were killed, on the same day, by the accidental 
explosion of a dynamite cartridge used in boring the rocks 
at Sutton harbour, Plymouth. 

A large audience attended Miss Annie R. Akerman’s 
evening concert in the Steinway Hall on Friday, Dec. 15. 
Miss Akerman proved her skill as a pianist in Brahms’ 
‘* Hungarian Danse” and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre.” 
She also sang Greig’s ‘‘ Rosebud,” Lovett King’s ‘*‘ When 
and two songs by Brahms, receiving in 
the case of all a very enthusiastic reception. She had 
varied support from Madame Laura Brown, Mr. A. J. 
Slocombe, Mr. J. Sandbrook, Mr. R. H. Walthew, and 
Mr. Lovett King. 


the day closes,” 
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MR. THEODORE BENT’S JOURNEY TO AKSUM. 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. By J. Theodore Bent. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Bent’s journey to Aksum covers but 
a small space in comparison to the ground gone over 
in the expedition to Magdala; but to one that followed 
the army then this book recalls vividly the charactor 


of the country —its fantastic mountain peaks, the 
wild ravines and steep cliffs; even the peculiar smell 
of the Abyssinians, which pervales every article 
belonging to them, owing to the rancid butter 


they put on their heads, is recalled to the memory from 
Mr. Bent’s pages. Faithful as the descriptions are, these 
do not indicats the chief interest or purpose of the journey. 
The real object was to explore Aksum, the ancient 
Ethiopian capital. This place has many attractions : 
there is the strange legendary tale, believed in by the 
Abyssinians, that Menelek, the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, brought the real Ark of the Covenant from 
Jerusalem, and that it still exists in the old churchof Aksum. 
No one is allowed to see it; but the ancient obelisks cannot 
be hid, and, thanks to the labours of Mrs. Bent who 
accompanied her husband—we have reliable photographs of 
them, showing every detail, instead of doubtful engravings, 
which were all we had before. ‘The old rude standing stones, 
some of which are still upright, have also been photographed, 
and are given in the book. ‘The discovery of the altar- 
stones at the base of these monoliths is of considerable 
archeological value, as the position agrees perfectly with 
the descriptions given by Robertson Smith regarding the 
ritual of sacrifice among the early Arabians or Sabiweans, 
thus helping to confirm some of Mr. Bent's conclusions. 
The author's chief discovery is, perhaps, the identification 
of the ruins of Yeha as the remains of the ancient Ava, 
which appears to have been the capital, before Aksum 
attained to that distinction. At Yeha, Mr. Bent found two 
rude stone monoliths; these stand at the old temple, ‘* in 
front of the vestibule,” thus forming a primitive Jachin 
and Boaz. At the base of one of these monoliths the altar- 
stone still exists, with a circular disc upon it, which is 
supposed to have received the blood of the sacrifice. This 
seems to throw a new light on a difficult subject, and sug- 
gests what may, perhaps, be the origin and original object 
for which obelisks were raised, and thus explains their 
meaning in front of Egyptian temples as well as those before 
temples in Arabia and Phoenicia, Theauthor mentions square 
columns with chamfered corners at Zula—-we used to write 
* Zoula”’—and that they are the same as those he found at 
Aksum and Koloe; to this I can add that it is the column 
found in other parts of Abyssinia, and we saw them in the 
ruins of old churches on the march to Magdala. They are 
well represented in a rock-cut church at Dongolo, between 
Adigerat and Antalo, said to be as old as the fourth 
century, but that date is doubtful. My own impression is 
that this column is not derived from either a Greek or a 
Syrian influence. The explorations at Zula mentioned by 
Mr. Bent were made, if I recollect right, by Captain 
Goodfellow, R.E., and they showed the plan of a Christian 
church, of which I made a sketch, and it appeared at the 
time in The Illustrated London News. Wveryone must 
wish Mr. and Mrs. Bent success and safety in the new 
expedition they have undertaken to South Arabia, and 
that they will bring back equally good and valuable 
material as that which appears in the present volume. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, 


THE PARIS BGOOKSTALLS. 
The Book-Hunter in Paris: Studies on the Bookstalls and the 
Quays. By Octave Uzanne. With a Preface by Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. (London: Elliot Stock.) —It is to be gathered 
from Mr. Birreil’s preface to the English translation of 
M. Uzanne’s agreeable treatise on the bookstall-keepers of 
the Paris quays e¢ autres a preface which is brief, but, as 
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look-Hlunter in Paris.’? 
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used to say, shows the author in moderately 
good spirits —that Mr. Birrellis a bookstall-hunter, like his 
revered chief and others. The present writer fears that he 
has somewhat dropped out of the company of those who 
turn over ‘*the fourpenny box,” though in earlier years it 
was not unknown to him. Shortsightedness is not a good 
equipment for bookstall-hunting ; neither is lack of leisure. 
Also I must which every true 
bibliophile will regard with just scorn. The approach of 
age is marked, according to Master Francis, by ‘*a more 
dreadful apprehension of bad wine”; and I do not contest 
the truth of this. But it is also marked in my case by a 
more dreadful apprehension of a dirty book. It is a good 
custom to wash hands before taking up a book; but I do 
not like a book which requires you to wash them after it 
has been taken up. Moreover, the Haussmanisation of 
London has driven bookstalls mostly to back streets, 
and when man goeth forth to his work and to his labour he 
save in the Holborn neighbourhood, often 


Mr. Carlyl 


confess to a weakness 


does not, see 
them. 

What would happen if the Embankment became, like 
the Paris quays, the home of second-hand books?’ One 
thing, I fear, is nearly certain—the London County Council 
would have to be extinguished before any such scheme 
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could be carried out. For the life of a bookstall-keeper, 
with a County Councilman of strong ‘ purity” principles 
popping in upon him continually to see if he had an 
unbowdlerised Shakspere, or a Delphin Lucretius, or a 
Grose’s “‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” venal at his 
stall, would not be worth living. And yet the neighbour- 
hood is at least as worthy of literature as the banks of the 
Seine, and as full of literary memories, while the skiey 
influences would be much ‘less worse” than it would be 
easy to persuade a Frenchman, and the natural and pic- 
turesque framework a good deal better in some ways. 

It iswith Paris, however, not with London, that M.Uzanne 
busied. Indifferently well served by his translator, and 
very badly served by his corrector of the press, this author 
and editor of many pleasant things has added yet another 
in this pleasantly written and pleasantly illustrated mono- 
graph on the bouguin. We ends, and in a manner begins, 
with M. Xavier Marmier, that amiable Academician who 
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CONTEMPLATION, 
From “ The Book-Hunter in Paris.” 
after a blameless life spent in writing travel-books, histories 
of literature, translations, and miscellanies, in pure if not 
brilliant French, and having enjoyed those blessings of 
modest but sufficient endowment which his doubtless 
prouder and more defiant British brother knoweth not, 
departed this life not long ago, leaving £40 for a dinner to 
his friends the bookstall-keepers on the quays, One is 
glad to know that the baked meats duly came off, 
M. Uzanne mentions one mania of this very agreeable man 
and writer which might have been an expensive one. He 
bought his own books when he saw them on the stalls —a 
most dangerous practice. It is difficult to say to which 
kind of man of letters this sort of ‘* plunging” would be 
more costly—the man of little sale who endeavoured to 
absorb remainders, or the man of many books and editions 
who wildly purchased the old copies. 

But M. Uzanne is not merely anecdotic, though, of 
course, the more readable and attractive part of his book to 
some will be found in the anecdotes, which now and then 
have a touch of personality. Ile gives an account of the 
actual condition of the stalls, of the devices resorted to for 
arranging and protecting them, of the formalitics (pretty 
strict and numerous these) which have to be gone through 
before securing a position on this part of the domain of the 
City of Paris and while in possession of it, of the statistics 
of this curious and, as it might seem, old-world business. 
There is a little learning in the book, and a little anti- 
quarianism, and a great deal of gossip. Perhaps the 
most striking change that has come over the trade is one 
which appears to be of very modern origin—not five years 
old at the oldest, and as a prevailing thing not more than 
three. This is the abandonment of the old plan of clearing 
out the boxes and their contents every night, taking them 
home or to store, and leaving the parapets bare, in favour 
of a new system of permanent cases with covers, locks, 
bars, and staples let into the granite, so that when the 
stall-keeper’s day is done he locks up his stall, as if it 
were a shop, and takes no more care till the morrow. It 
is difficult for the most strenuous conservative to formulate 
a distinct objection to this change; but I own that it seems 
to me the thin edge of the wedge, the letting out of the 
waters. The first and great difference between the stall 
anil the shop is its mobility, its snail-shell quality of being 
carried or carriable on the back, so to speak. Give up this, 
and you open a large door. Even M. Uzanne, who is by 
no means very sentimental, anticipates that the quays 
‘**will soon be but long lines of commonplace shops, all 
alike and all uninteresting.” 

After all, however, the bookstall proper has been: and 
that is the principal thing. That ‘ prétérit trépass?” in 
which Théophile Gautier so mournfully classed his joys 
and interests when the shadow of death was on him, is not 
the worst of tenses. It is, at any rate, better than the 
present that disappoints and the future that never comes. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
STUDIES OF PRISON LITE. 
Secrets of the Prison-Tlouse : or, Gaol Studies and Sketches. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths, one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Prisons. Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. Two 
vols. (London: Chapman and Hall.)—Major Griffiths has 
written well of prisons and prison life before now, but he 
has put his best into these two volumes. They are the out- 
come of nearly five-and-twenty years’ experience, and, so 
far as an outsider may judge, they include pretty nearly 
all that is to be told on the subject. Before he was an 
inspector of prisons, Major Griffiths was a prison governor. 
Ife began in ticklish times in Gibraltar, he held the reins at 
Millbank, he was the first governor of Wormwood Scrubbs, 
and presided over the building of that pattern gaol—a 
process, by-the-way, which showed the making of splendid 
labour out of the rawest criminal material. So far, then, 
as knowledge goes, Major Griffiths is a guide equipped at 
all points; for it may be added that he has travelled beyond 
these isles in his investigations of prison systems, with the 
workings of which, and their results, in all countries, he 
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seems entirely familiar. All this erudition would not havo 
made a good book without the gift of the pen; but Major 
Griffiths has a bright, straightforward, racy style, which is 
as effective ina story of prison humours as in the discussion 
of a point of criminal anthropology. One can say little in 
so brief a space to explain the fullness of the book or the 
extreme variety of its contents ; but it may be commended 
to the general reader as heartily as to students of the 
punitive and preventive systems of our own and other 
countries, to which, happily, so much sympathetic and 
intelligent attention is directed in these days. The more 
serious portions embrace the chapters on secondary punish- 
ment at home and abroad, an exhaustive examination of 
foreign penological systems, an admirable chapter on 
juvenile crime (Major Griffiths would give the young 
offender as little prison as possible), and the closing 
chapters, in which the general conclusion is set forth that 
the English system may, on the whole, ‘* challenge com- 
parison with any in the world.” A lighter, or more personal 
interest belongs to some of the chapters which deal with 
actual criminal types of both sexes, and to the many 
graphic scenes of life in the ‘silent world.” Major 
Griffiths seems to have known all the most distinguished 
criminals of the last quarter of a century, male and female, 
thieves, burglars, forgers, swindlers, and murderers; and 
by the time he has exhausted this uncommonly curious 
portrait gallery, the reader will know them too. It is 
high praise, but well deserving of bestowal, that, in these 
capacious volumes of five hundred pages each, there is 
literally nothing to skip. Ticgne Hopkins. 


THE JOLLY ROGER WITH A VENGEANCE, 

The Iron Pirate. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co.) 

I thought that stories of piratical adventure had ended 
for me with ‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ Mr. Howard Pyle’s bio- 
graphies of the old buceaneers of the Spanish Main, which 
to our boyhood’s eye used to be a highway of blood and 
crossbones, eloquent with such rhetoric as ‘* Yours shall be 
the booty, mine the girl, and once on board the lugger e 
Mr. Pyle’s stories, I say, failed to stir my pulse; and even 
Jules Verne’s Captain Nemo always struck me as oppress- 
ively scientific. That gloomy cut-throat, if I remember 
rightly, had a grandpapa on the Vengeur—at any rate, he 
inherited a ferocious antipathy to the English from the 
somewhat mythical legend about the sinking of that 
famcus fighting-ship. Captain Black, the pirate of Mr. 
Pemberton’s story, has a more comprehensive animus. Some 
rascally swindler caused the death of his wife and sent his 
only son to a swamp to die of fever. After that Captain Black 
conceived a bloodthirsty hatred of the whole human race, 
and this book sets forth the highly original and audacious 
method he devised for gratifying that immeasurable passion. 
This was nothing less than the construction of a formid- 
able battle-ship, made of some invulnerable metal called 
‘*phosphor-bronze,” armed with tremendous guns (one 
of them is a twenty-nine ton) and propelled by gas 


at a speed hitherto unattainable by modern ship- 
builders. With this huge machine Captain Black 


becomes the scourge of ocean commerce, robbing great 
Atlantic liners, which are sent to the bottom leaving not a 
soul to tell the tale. This game is played with brilliant 
success till the pirate’s prey escapes him owing to the 
opportune arrival of an American cruiser. Then there is 
such a hue-and-cry as the civilised world has never heard, 
and in the midst of it Captain Black retires to a harbour on 
the coast of Greenland. He emerges from this retreat for 
his last cruise, and is brought to bay in the Channel for 
lack of the oil which is needed in enormous quantities 
to work the engines of his ship. After sinking one 
pursuer with her guns, and ramming another, the 
pirate vessel is blown to atoms by her deaf and 
dumb engineer, but not before Captain Black and the 
narrator of the story are afloat in a dinghy, with very 
little water and far too much champagne. When Mr. 
Mark Strong wakes from a delirious sleep, he finds himself, 
with a belt full of his companion’s diamonds, in the hands 
of some kindly German mariners who have picked him up; 
but Captain Black has disappeared, and with a practical 
eye to his possible resuscitation in another tale, Mr. 
l’emberton shrouds his fate in judicious mystery. 

Now, I thought all this piratical business had lost 
its charm for me; but after a few pages I found 
myself completely gripped by Mr. Pemberton’s fantasy 
of buccaneering devilry up-to-date. ‘There are cbvious 
improbabilities, no doubt. The detective whose papers dis- 
close Black’s enterprise to Strong, and who has already had 
one blood-curdling experience of a futile disguise, would 
scarcely trust himself in Black’s company on the high 
It is difficult to believe that such a ship could be 
built and armed in a dock at Spezzia without attracting 
the attention of the authorities. And Strong’s resemblance 
to the pirate’s dead son may seem insufficient to account 
for his various escapes from Black's vengeance. But when 
you have surmounted these difficulties, which, indeed, 
scarcely suggest themselves till the book is closed, 
you are completely under the spell of Mr. Pemberton’s 
fancy. ‘There are descriptive passages which remind 
me of that famous battle with the pirate in Charles 
Reade’s ‘* Hard Cash,” a piece of writing which 
has rarely been equalled in its way. Mr. Pember- 
ton’s pictures of the life in the Greenland harbour— the 
wretched captives doomed to work in the coal mines, and 
shot or driven into the snow when the stores run short ; 
the mortal duel of the two pirates, who pay this 
penalty for a breach of discipline, and are sentenced to 


seas. 


fight for their lives; the ship’s doctor who raves in 
the ice-cave, where the dead are encased and pre- 
served in their transparent tombs just as they died, 
and are apostrophised by their old comrade as if 
they were still living—all these scenes are painted with 
genuine power. Even Black’s singular affection for 


his guest and prisoner becomes human and even touching. 
I suppose it is immoral, but I feel sorry for him in the 


open boat grovelling among the empty champagne- 
bottles, and I beg Mr. Pemberton most earnestly to 


give us another incarnation of Captain Black, who is 
worthy to share a glorious infamy with David Pew and 
Long John Silver. I’, AUSTIN, 
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IRISH FAIRIES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

For a pleasant, pathetic, charming view of Irish people 
and Irish manners, no modern writer is to be matched 
with Mr. Yeats. His new book, ‘*The Celtic Twilight” 
(Lawrence and Bullen), reminds the reader, in some degree, 
of a Celtic Charles Lamb. Many of the essays are short, 
but, as we wish them longer, Mr. Yeats has succeeded. 
‘*A remonstrance with Scotsmen for having soured the 
disposition of their Ghosts and Fairies” is particularly 
g and, to some extent, historically true. It is 
not, however, the natural disposition of the Scotch 
that has reacted unfavourably on the fairies, but the 
Puritanism of the Reformers and the Covenanters pro- 
duced the heavy change. Thus, in the singular.and minute 
account of the Fairy Commonwealth by the Rey. Mr. Kirk 
1692), he speaks of the fairies just as he might of the 
Antipodes. They are a peculiar people, of course, with 
of own, wags; their 
women are ‘inconvenient,’ because only too 
Never a harsh word has Mr. Wirk for his 
occasionally visible parishioners. But then, Mr. Kirk 
was, apparently, an Episcopalian before the Revolution 
At the very least he must have been one of the 
lulged,” or more moderately Puritan clergy. Again, 
John Frazer of Tiree Coll, who died 

after Kirk, was an Episcopalian minister, 

he Isles, and a Jacobite. He was 
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there was, in the parish, at Wolflea, a house which had 
to be pulled down because it was haunted. Again, Mr. 
Thomson was buried two days after his death, which 
was unusually hasty. But there does not appear to be any 
evidence that he had visited Wolflea just before his decease. 
The country gossip probably combined a sudden death 
and a_ local into the legend. ‘Thus, it is 
of no great value for Mr. Yeats’s argument. His 
Hibernian spectres in ‘Village Ghosts” are not at all 
They make the usual noises, 


be gle 


more genial than common. 
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and burn people on the wrists in the habitual way. ‘‘ The 
great Celtic phantasmagoria ”’ is the great world’s phantas- 
Mr. Yeats found Blake, and a 
peasant Taliesin. Perhaps Blake was Irish ; when we come 
to think of it, the name is common in Ireland. It may be 
argued that all the world has its visionaries—Seandinavia, 
Germany, Greece, where the Nercids do duty for fairies, 
Finland, where the has a note usuilly called 
Celtic—and that we only hear more of phantasmagoria 
in Ireland because newspapers and education come slowe1 
up that way. Itis an astonishing thing that, with all the 
poetry of the popular Irish imagination, the country has 
had no great literary poet. It that 
there are sorcerers in Ireland, who sacrifice black cocks, 
play all the old, 


magoria. has a village 


poetry 


is also rather odd 


sit in the dark over smouldering herbs, 
old game, and let Mr. Yeats view the performance, Cne 
wonders how these men vote. 


ART NOTES. 
The hundred and twenty-fifth 
signature of the ‘ Instrument ” 
Academy was duly celebrated at 
Dec. 10, when ‘Sir Frederick Leighton, as President, 
delivered his biennial discourse. Having in previous year 
dealt with the leading features of art in Italy, “pain, a1 
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creating the Royal 
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PRESENTATION WEDDING GIFT TO THE DUKE AND DUC 
France, the President this year brought to bear upon 
German art, especially as displayed in architecture, the 
results of much careful study and professional knowledge. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s speeches are as mellifluous and 
as carefuily balanced as his pictures, but although he was 
anxious to recognise the part played by Germany in the 
development of art, it was not difficult to see that he had 
little sympathy with its extravagant love of ornamentation, 
inspired by no vital principle of art. He was ready to 
render justice to the patient laboriousness of German artists 
and artificers, but failed to discover by what sentiment 
they were animated or what symbolism they cultivated. 
On these points there will probably be a very general 
agreement—outside Germany-—with the President, but on 


the general drift of his own theory, supported as it 
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was with great wealth of learning and observation, it is 
possible he will find less unanimity. His view is that 
German Gothic architecture is practically a development of 
German Romanesque, of which the famous Domkirche at 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) may, and probably did, serve as 
an original type and starting-point. Crossing the Rhine, 
the Gothic feature became more and more marked, until it 
founditsfulldevelopment in central Germany. ‘This view may 
or may not be correct, but anyone who has been at the pains 
of starting from what might be called the cradle of the 
Goths would find in the Cathedral at Roskilde, in Denmark, 
a simple rudimentary Gothic style, which, slightly moditied 
in the Baltic-Gothic architecture of the North German 
cities of Rostock, Schwerin, Stralsund, &c., gradually 
becomes more and more ornamented and complex as it 
extends south and west, and in this way marches with 
the stream of history, instead of against it, as the Presi- 
dent's theory would have us believe. 

With regard to the prize-winners and their works, a few 
words should be said. The Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship were awarded to Mr. Harold E. Speed for an 
historical painting, ‘Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh's 
Dream.” ‘The best parts of the composition were the 
figure of Joseph, with his arm lifted, and the figure of the 
courtier or officer in the left-hand corner. The decorations, 
which were rather in the style of Mr. Waterhouse’s work, 
were good in colour and well arranged. In some respects, 
however, the picture No. 5 (no names are given of unsuc- 
cessful candidates) was better grouped, and the contrast 
between the white, fair-fleshed Joseph with the swarthy 
Egyptians was effective. Mr. Harold Waite was the winner 
of both the landscape prize s, ** Moonrise before Sunsct”’ 
being the subject for the Turner Gold Medal, and ** Iledge- 
row Elms on Hillocks Green” for the Creswick Prize. For 
the former Mr. Waite, taking George Mason as his guide, had 
given a bright bit of evening sky just flecked with clouds, 
over a pool of still water which reflected back the same colours. 
The foreground of tangled bushes and grass was carefully 
worked out and brought into thorough harmony with the 
rest of the picture. In a far less conventional style is 
No. 45-—a distant view of blue hills seen over a dark loch, 
obviously a careful study from nature, and full of promise ; 
the illumination of the picture, the chief difficulty for young 
urtists, being well sustained throughout. The competition 
for the Creswick Prize seemed to raise very curious ideas 
about the growth and habits of elms in the minds of some 
of the competitors, and the successful work, which repre- 
sents ‘‘a plot of rising ground,” was in every sense worthy 
of its reward. The Gold Medal for Sculpture was awarded 
to Mr. David M’Gill for his group of St. Sebastian 
a clever and spirited work, in which Irene and her 
attendants really seemed to be removing the saint’s dead 
body, whereas in the other competitive groups they 
seemed only to be clinging to it. Mr. James 8, Stewart 
was the winner of the Gold Medal for Architecture, with a 
design for a provincial townhall. The ladies, of whom 
Miss Evelyn Pyke-Nott was doubly successful, carried off 
six prizes, but far they have not yet succeeded in 
attaining the honours of a gold me dal with its acc ompany- 
ing travelling studentship. In nine competitions the 
prizes, including the Armitage Medal, were not awarded, 
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A centrepiece of silver plate has been presented to the 
officers’ mess of the Ist Battalion of the 5th Fusiliers. It 
is a beautifully modelled solid silver ‘* George and the 
an ebonised pedestal, at each 
figure typical of the uniform 
of the regiment at the periods 1742, 1809, and 
1887 respectively. At cach end of the pedestal is a 
silver panel, richly chased with scenes of the Battle of 
Wilhelmstahl and the meeting of Generals Havelock and 
Outram at the Relief of Lucknow. Qn the obverse 
is a silver shield bearing the inseription : To the 
(‘fficers Ist Battalion 5th Fusiliers, from Philip Fitzroy, 
19th 1892.” the reverse represented 

veral battles in which the regiment been 

engaged, arranged in the 
form of the figure ‘*V” in 
raised silver block letters, 
The centrepiece has been 
purchased with a legacy be- 
queathed by the late com- 
manding officer, Colonel 
litzRoy. It was designed 
and manufactured by the 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, 112, Regent 
Street, and is a_ splendid 
specimen of art silver-work. 
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The Welsh National I re- 
sentation wedding gift tothe 
Dbuke and Duchess of Yo:k 
comprises two pieces of plate, 
being a massive jardinicre 
resting upon a plateau. The 
precious metals used in its 
production are 18-carat gold 
and solid silver, all of which 
have bes n obtained from 
Welsh mines. ‘The plateau is 
oval in form, with projecting 
syuare ends, the base orna- 
mented with the Rose of York 
and rose leaves: above this 
fn ee ral a massive plinth, ter- 
minating in a set of mouldings ornamented with orang, 
blossoms and true lovers’knots ; around this are eight panc!s 
containing repoussé plaques in solid 18-carat gold, each 
one illustrating a scene in Welsh history. Between these 
are portraits of famous Welshmen. Upon the square ends 
stand two equestrian statuettes of King Henry V. and 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales. On each side are ficures 
of ancient Welsh bards. The jardiniére is an oval basket of 
graceful outline, with four panels in gold repoussé, repre- 
senting the castles of Harlech, Raglan, Pembroke, and Car- 
narvon. ‘The whole is of unusually large dimensions, 
measuring in length five feet six inches, in width three feet, 
and two feet six inches in height; its weight exceeding 3000 
ounces. It was designed and manufactured by Messrs, 
Elkington and Co., Old Mansion House, 73, Cheapside, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Is the influenza coming to be like the poor, always with 
us?’ Having come once, I am sorry to say, by all 
appearances, it appears that it has come to stay. I have 
had three attacks, and, as I write, a mild touch by way 
of a fourth instalment. In my case, I have escaped all 
serious after- consequences, although in a_ spirit of 
determination not to beaten and to avoid throwing out 
existing arrangements, I worked on through the attacks; 
my labours including during the influenza seizures two 
courses of Gilchrist Lectures. I paid for ny temerity on 
the third occasion by a long and tiresome period of 
convalescence, during which [ could hardly say I was 
definitely ill or actually well. My friends, learned in 
physic, told me I was suffering from ‘*neurasthenia ’—a 
nice, convenient term, which, like the old lady's * blessed 
word Mesopotamia,” seems to mean so much, but which, 
freely . simply implies that you have * run 
so I worked on, dragging my feet wearily 
athways of duty, until kindly nature and a 
ion reasserted themselves, and restored me 

; omed health. 
This ultra-personal record has been suggested by the 
f influenza being rampant around me as I write. 
» showing that as regards London 
..2 there were seventy-four deaths 
pj lor five weeks previous_y, the 
‘nza had been mounting up from 
came the rise to seventy-four, 
y 1892 has this latter point been 
» above sixty years of age, I observe, have 
Recuperative power, I suppose, inold 
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have been reading up 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J W 8S (Montreal).—No, there is nothing wrong in such a variation, any 
more than would be a mating position with P becoming a Kt while there 
were still two of the same coluur on the board. 

Percy Heatey. —Thanks, we are sure it will prove both good and sound. 

J Bexsamix (Bombay).—Game received, for which we are obliged. 

F H Roturson Eastcote No. 2592 is quite correct, and when you have 
had more experience in solving you will find it is better to doubt yourseli 
rather than the problem. 

J F Mooyx.—There is an ugly dual in your problem if Black play 1. R takes 
P by 2. Kt to Q 3rd (ch), &e. 

W Davip (Cardiff).— There is arother solution to your problem by 1. P 
takes B (Queening), K to B 5th; 2. Q to K 6th (ch), and the new Queea 
mates. 

R Ketty. 

G Dovetas Anoaus. 
2. B to K 6th, &e. 

Correct SoLtutions OF Propiems No. 2587 and 2589 received from J W Shaw 
Montreal) ; of No. 2500 from E W Brook, Captain J. A Challice Great 
Yarmouth), and Henry Brandreth; of No. 2591 from John Jonas 
Chester), Howich, Henry Brandreth, Sidney Williams, E W Brook, 
Dr. Tidswell (Morecambe), A W Hamilton-Cell Exeter), E G Boys, 
F B Gwerin Guernsey), I I Blythe, Rev. G T Carpenter, H H (Peter- 
borough), and H 8 Cox (Kettering). 

‘orRECT SoLutTions or Prospiem No. 2592 received from E E H, Sorrento, 
T G@ Ware, Shadforth, Julia Short Exeter , W Wright, H S Brandreth, 
Blair Cochrane (Clewer), Charles Burnett, L Beirlant (Bruges), Brockley, 
E Louden, T Roberts, Martin F, M A Eyre ( Folkestone), G@ R Hargreaves 
Brighton’), J Ross (Whitley), L Desanges, \ Harris, A J Habgood 
Haslar, W R Raillem, Ubique, Sidney Williams, A W Hamilton-Gell, 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), John Jonas, Alpha, F J Knight, H B Hurford, 

y, E G Boys, Rev G T Carpenter, K H Brooks, Joseph Willeock 
T T Blythe, J Coad, G T Hughes (Athy), C E Perugini, 
Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), John M'‘Robert (Crossgar , 
Canterbury, Odiham Club, W R B (Plymouth), and 


Much obliged. 
Another solution, 1. Kt (at B 3rd) to K 4th, K moves; 


em No. 206 sy Max J. Meyer 
WHITE BLACK 

Q to Q 7th K takes Kt 

Kt takes P K to K 6th 


3. Q mates 
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AMERICA 
Messrs. Suv 


K takes 


Q to K 2n 


" 
K to B 2nd 
R to Kt sq 
Q takes Q 
B takes P 


18. Q takes R 
19. B to B 4th 
vo. Q to B 6th 


B to K B Ath 
$to K 6th ch 
P to Kt ith 

B to B 4th 

P to R 4th 

P to R 5th 


Resigns 


SOME HOLIDAY PROBLEMS. 
By F. Hearey 
t K at Q R sq, Q at Q B sq, Rs at K Kt sq and K &th, 
ind K R ith, Kt at Q Kt 7th at Q 2nd and K R 3rd 
K at K B6th, Kt at K &th, Bat K 5th s at Q 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 
$ 4th and Sth, Q Bith, and K Kt 7th 
White to play and mate in three moves 


sat Q R2nd 


.at Q B Sth, Q at Q Kt 

1,and K Bith, Pat K R 

K at K K B 7th, B at K Kt 3rd, 
Q Kt ith ind mate in three moves 


By W. Pucirze 
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LADIES’ COLUMN, 
FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 
BY MRS. 
When yet another young American woman entered tho 
ranks of British Peeresses the other day in the person 
of Miss Grant, who was married to the Earl of Essex, 
she was attired in a very splendid and to some extent 
unique manner. Her wedding-dress was of white satin 
embroidered heavily all over the train with silver rays, 
in shape resembling the familiar ‘‘rising sun” points, 
though of the chaste hue of the sister luminary. The 
train so decorated fell from a large silver dove placed 
between the shoulders. In order to give all this embroidery 
its full prominence the position of the veil, which was of 
Alengon lace, was reversed from the usual order, for it 
reached the hem in front, while it was gathered up 
from the shoulders at the back not to hide the decorations. 
Certainly, the back view of a bride is very important. Still, a 
dress should always appear, at any rate, to be designed to 
enhance the natural attractions of the wearer, and this 
exclusive ornamentation of the back of the gown was 
making the bride appear too much like a figure to show off 
the silver embroidenes to be quite a success as an idea, 
though the effect was very handsome. The Earl’s mother, 
Viscountess Malden (whose husband died without succeed- 
ing to the peerage) was present, and took charge of the 
little lad whom this marriage was providing with a charm- 
ing young stepmother. 

Lady Brooke, who, by the death of her husband's father, 
is henceforth Countess of Warwick, is one of the most 
interesting of ‘‘ great ladies.” She is remarkably hand- 
some; an excellent whip, even with four-in-hand; a bold 
rider in the hunting-field, where she set the fashion of 
ladies appearing in pink; and a bright and witty talker, 
being much appreciated as a companion by so 
a judge as the Prince of Wales. The pos:essor of all 
these qualities, which would have made her distinguished 
if poor, was also one of the great heiresses of the 
century. But amid all the claims and distractions of that 
actual position, the new Lady Warwick some years ago 
initiated and successfully carries on a business enterprise 
in the interests of the poor girls of her village in Essex. 
It is situated in an agricultural district, and therefore 
there was but little work for the girls. They were obliged 
to choose between the field labour, very hard and badly 
remunerated, and leaving their homes and parents to 
go into London employment a dangerous experi- 
ment for lone ly country virls, untrained to city life and 
uncompanjoned in the wide metropolis, The kind lady 
of the manor made up her mind to provide 
occupation at home for the more refined and delicate village 
maidens, and for those who had some tie to the place, such 
as aged parents whom the 5 could not well leave. So she 
started a school of needlework to manufacture the fine 
lingerie, by hand, that every woman who can afford it would 
infinitely prefer to have instead of the ‘* stubbly ” and rough 
machine seaming. Iler Ladyship engaged a competent 
teacher of fine needlework, and herself took the trouble to 
select the best Paris styles of underlinen to be copied in the 
school. Soon the business outgrew the private circle of the 
kind founder. Strangers began to send to ask for orders to 
be executed, till at last Lady Brooke determined to de- 
ve lop the scheme to the full, and open¢ da dé pet in Bond 
Street to take orders from anybody who will pay what she 
considers the fair price for the quality of the work executed 
in the school. One feature of her arrangements is 
that when orders are few, Lady Warwick does not 
turn her girls forth to their own resources, but pays their 
wages just the same, to enable them to live till business 
is brisk again. ‘The more one knows of the engagements 
and the thousand influences that tend to the leading of a 
purely selfish and self-absorbed life by a woman in the 
position of this lady, the more admirable such an effort on 
her part to serve and aid the less fortunate appears. 

It was a great disappointment to the Clerkenwell people 
that the Princess of Wales was not able to a company the 
Prince on his visit there on Dec. 13 to open the new Board 
School that has been erected on the site where a prison had 
stood for three centuries previously. This is the third 
London prison that has been (dispensed with during the 
last lew years, and nobody acquainted with the case can 
doubt that the diminution in crime that this happy cireum- 
stance indicates is chiefly the result of the spread of 
enlightenment and the cultivation of habits of order and 
obedience by the work of the School Board. This particulat 
school is one of the most complete that has yet been erected. 
There are means for teaching laundry work to girls, which 
is a new experiment, as well as cooking, which has always 
been one of the subjects of School Board instruction for girls. 
Another extremely interesting branch of the special teach- 
ing that is to be given in this school is the lip language to 
deaf mutes. This method of making the dumb able to 
speak was a mere experiment at the time that I was a 
member of the London School Board, and the only 
‘*centre”’ that then existed for it was under the enthu- 
siastic management of Dr. Stainer in the division that I 
represented, where Princess Louise sometimes visited us. 
But now the success of the method, not in picked cases and 
with an enthusiast for teacher, but in ordinary conditions, 
is established ; and the Prince of Wales was shown a happy 
crowd belonging to that naturally unhappy class of children, 
those who were dumb simply because their ears could 
not hear, and so their tongues could not learn the speech 
of others, and who are now in the London Board 
Schools taught actually to talk. They do best, of course, 
with other, or with trained teachers of the lip 
language, but they can converse fairly well with any- 
body, by watching the movements of the lips; 
and many of them to do all the ordinary 
school lessons, almost, perhaps quite, as well as the 
non-afflicted of their rank in life. It is a beautiful 
thing that intelligence and the normal powel of speech 
should be thus actually bestowed on all these unfortunates 
by means of the public elementary school. <A body of 
neat little girls pertormed drill and physical exercises before 
the Prince very satisfactorily; and some boys handled 
( irpentering tools neatly. It isa pity that the ratepayers 
who find the system so ¢ ostly have not more opportunitie s of 
vetting to admire it and be interested in it by seeing with 
excellence of the work managed by 
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GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


(Which act by Inhalation and Absorption directly upon the Respiratory Organs) for 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, LARYNGITIS, &c. 


MUCHL PREFERABLE TO PILLS, POTIONS, AND SYRUPS, &e., WHICH ONLY IRRITATE THE STOMACH 
WITHOUT REACHING THE SEAT OF THE DISEASE. 








THEIR EFFECT 15S INSTANTANEOUS. 
a 
RAUDELS PAST GERAUDEL’ S PASTILLES are most agrecable to the taste, and contain the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, which has ars Past 


LJ 
ATING By ABSORPTION & INHALATH 4 : - on : MrERATINy LaTion 
pal RATIONAL & EFFICACIOUS USE attained greater success in bronchial and catarrhal affections " im any other substance or drug hitherto employed. They contain no ME Runoua  ErcAcious 


oF narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike numerous other cough remedies, are not required by Act of Parliament to bear the 
_,HORWAY PINE TAR leaky ** Poison.’”? ‘They are entirely harmless, and can be used by old and young without danger. ‘They can be used at all hours, before _ NORWAY’ F PINE TAR 
0GHS Coup » Broncmtis. Catan or after meals, without the slightest inconvenience. Coteus Corns. Bronciutis. CaTarrt 


1 Tao 
MWLONRECHE SS. IRRITATION OF TH ASTiwutioan SENESS. IRRITATION oF THe THA 
tenmene Purists 











Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour of pine tar, which is thus breathed into the 









Larvnciris Purnisis 
Rice 1s 1 hia ; the very , P “Li : di . ‘ Parti ‘ “adual : asting cure. Owine Price 4 fi 
bronchia and lungs upon the very it of discase, affording immediate relief, and effecting a gradual and lasting cure. Owing to s 
A A acit their direct action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely superior to all other remedial agents. A tay Cit 
erie T BRITAN and | coun GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are admirable in voice affections, strengthening the larynx and preserving the voice. They should Des tar at - Saaute ond cootiey 
cJOnNS ON 32.Snon HAL es be used constantly by smokers, and by all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to undergo. ‘They are invaluable to those who HET JOHNS ON 32 B2.Snon HeLl*Ce 











jo ee rence) are liable, owing to their oc« upation, to inhale irritating aud noxious vapours or dust. (MADE IN FRANCE) 








GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES were the only pine-tar preparation to which an award was given by the International Jury of the 
Mxposition Universelle of 1878; Gold Medal, Paris, 1885; tried by the French Government, by Ministerial decision, on the advice of 
the Bourd of Health, Authorised in Russia by the Imperial Government, with the approval of the Medical Board. 





Price per Case, 1s. 1id., with directions for use. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, from the 


Wholesale Depot for Great Britain: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 











3 |b. for 5s. 6d. 6 |b. for 11s. Od 


3lb. , 6s. Od. Bib. , 12s. Od. 
3 lb. 7s. Od. 6 lb. , 14s. Od. 
3 lb. , 8s. 6d, 6 lb. , 17s. Od. 
3 Ib. ,, 12s, Od. ® » 24s. Od. 


6 Ib. 
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| MAZAWATTEETEA 
= A choice, acceptable & useful 


= = XMAS PRESENT = 








MAZAWATTEE HIGH-CLASS TEAS are sold in 1-lb., |-lb., and }-lb. Air-tight Packets; and in Handsome 8-lb., 6-1b., and 10-1lb. 
Decorated Tins; also, for the Xmas Season, in 3-lb. and 6-lb. Hamper Cardboard Boxes, Wicker pattern, by specially 
appointed Agents, Leading Family Grocers, in every District, Town, and Village throughout the United Kingdom. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


proved on Dec. 5 by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Arthur 
Lascelles, the surviving executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £107,000. The testatrix 
appoints, under the power given to her by settlement, the 
manor and advowson of Woolbeding, and all her messuages, 
farmlands, and hereditaments in Woolbeding and Ease- 
bourne, or elsewhere in the county of Sussex, to the said 
Henry Arthur Lascelles. She bequeaths certain paintings 
and all her jewels, old lace, and ornaments to Lady Taunton ; 
an annuity of £1000 to her companion, Grace McCaudie 
Campbell; an annuity of £300 to Mrs. Constance Stopford ; 
£2000 to Mrs. Beatrice Blanche Temple, the wife of the 
Bishop of London, for her separate use ; £500 each to Alice 
Jane Marian Ogilvy and Diana Elizabeth Maria Ogilvy; 
£200 to her steward, Robert Tanner; and one year’s wages 
each to her indoor servants, coachman, grooms, and head 
gardener, who have been three years in her service at her 
decease. The residue of her real and personal estate she 
gives to the said Lieutenant-Colonel Lascelles. 

Che will of Mr. John Boulderson Barkworth, late of South 
Leigh, near Havant, Hants, has now been proved. After 
bequeathing to Mrs. Barkworth the contents of his house, 
South Leigh, and giving legacies to his brothers, nephews, 
and £300 to each of his trustees, he devises the South Leigh 
Estate and other lands to Mrs. Barkworth for hfe, and then 
settles the same on his grandson Joseph Robinson Pease. 
Ilis share of the Wootten Estate, Lincolnshire, he gives to 
his nephew Edmund Barkworth; and the North Estate, in 
the parish of Catherington. also Cams and other property 
in the village of Hambledon, Hants, to his grandson 
William Henry Barkworth Robinson Pease. He directs 
] s to set apart and invest £500 for the benefit of 


his trustee 


the poor and aged in the parish of Hambledon; and 
bequeaths to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 


a life-boat (to be called The Rescue) and life-boat 
house, to be placed on the east coast of England, not less 
han one hundred miles from the mouth of the Humber; 
to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 


L100) for 


#500; and annuities to old servants. He leaves all other 
I vs to his wife, daughter, and granddaughter. 

he will (dated Feb. 24, 1893) of Mr. George Burnley, 
lat Ileckmondwicke, Yorkshire, merchant and manu- 


Oct. 4, was proved on Dec. 9 by John 


upon 


ot November in each ye 


facturer, who died on 

William Burnley and Ernest Gladstone Burnley, the sons, 
and Thomas Howard, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £34,000. The 
testator bequeaths £150 each to the Heckmondwicke 
Ministers’ Association and the Dewsbury Ministers 
Associ £150 to the chairman and members of the 
Loard of Health for the district of Heckmondwicke, or to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the corporate 
bor r} kmondwicke in case the same shall have 
1 


trust to expend £15 in the month 


ir, until the whole of the said sum 


shall be expended, in the purchase of coals to be distributed 
at their discretion among the deserving poor of the said 
township; his household furniture and effects to his five 
children ; £100 each to his executors; £3500 to his son 
Arthur Firth; and £3500 each upon trust for his daughters, 
Florence Edith Bruce, and Annie Elizabeth Senior. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his sons 
John William and Ernest Gladstone. 

The will (dated Aug. 7, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
March 16, 1893), of Miss Frances Ann Drake, late of 
106, Hereford Road, Bayswater,-who died on Oct. 24, was 
proved on Dee. 5 by Miss Sibella Frances Drake and Miss 
Marian Alice Drake, the nieces, the executrixes, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £27,000. The 
testatrix gives £2000 each to her said nieces: £2000 to 
Henry Harcourt Drake; £3000, upon trust, for Mrs. Laura 
Augusta Drake, for life, and then for Frances Mervyn 
Drake; £1000 each to Mrs. Charlotte Augusta Mary 
Drake, William Henry Roger Drake, and Francis Richard 
Hareourt Drake; her freehold property, known as Edge- 
combe, Ashford, Devon, to the said Sibella Frances 
Drake ; and other legacies. The residue of her property 
she leaves to her nieces, the said Sibella Frances Drake 
and Marian Alice Drake. 

The will (dated May 16, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 16, 1890), of Mr. William Greenwood, late of 
Oxenhope, Haworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, manufacturer of 
worsted goods, who died on Oct. 29, was proved on 
Dec. 11 by James Frederick Greenwood, the nephew and 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £25,000. The testator bequeaths such of 
his furniture and effects as she may select to his sister, 
Sarah Greenwood; £8000, upon trust, to pay £120 per 
annum to his said sister, and, subject thereto, for all the 
children of his late brother John Richardson Greenwood, of 
his brother George Greenwood, and of his late nephew 
Joseph Greenwood, in equal shares, per capita; and £100 
each to his niece and nephew Alice Richardson Fawcett 
and William Lambert. All his real estate and the residue 
of his personal estate he gives to his nephew, the said 
James Frederick Greenwood. 

The will (dated Aug. 16, 1893) of Mr. John Gadsby, 
formerly of Manchester, and of Bouverie Street, I'leet 
Street, and late of 12, Cambridge Road, Brighton, who 
died on Oct. 12, was proved on Dee. 9 by Richard Shilling- 
ford, Robert Josiah Hinton, and Mrs, Emily Gadsby, the 
widow, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£24,000. The testator gives £50 each to his executors 
Mr. Shillingford and Mr. Hinton ; his furniture and house- 
hold effects to his wife; 17, 173, and 18 Bouverie Street, 
upon trust, for the widow and children (except John) of 
his late son William; and his freehold property in Pall 
Mall, Manchester, to his granddaughters Bessie Mary Gee 
and Amy Margaret Gee. He directs his wife to reprint, 
publish, and sell during her life all his published works, 
and at her death gives all his stock of hymns and educa- 
tional works, and the stereotype plates of same to the 
Gospel Standard Aid Society and the Gospel Standard Poor 











‘* There is no beverage which can so confidently be recommended.’’—MWNedical Annual, 1898. 
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Relicf Society. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widow- 
hood; then, as to two thirds, for his descendants as she 
shall appoint, and, in default of appointment, to his son 
David, and as to one third for his said two granddaughters, 
the Misses Gee. 

The will (dated Dec. 8, 1891) of Mr. Ilalford Wotton 
Hewitt, J.P., M.D., late of Lichfield, and of Marlborough 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, who died on Noy. 8, was proved on 
Dec. 5 by Thomas Hewitt and George Henry Hewitt, the 
sons, and. Edward . Pearson, three of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £25,000. 
The testator gives £2000, upon trust, for Mrs. Eulogia 
Ilewitt, the widow of his late son James, for life, and then 
for his said son's children or issue, as she shall appoint ; 
and there are some specific gifts to children and a legacy to 
aservant., All his real estate and the residue of his personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, as to one fifth each for his sons 
Thomas and George Henry; and one fifth each for his 
daughters Fanny Anne Mackinder, Mary Eliza Young, 
and Maria Paulina Pearson, and their respective husbands 
and children. 

The will (dated May 14, 1888) of Miss Louisa Bright, 
late of 23, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, who died on 
Oct. 18, was proved on Dee. 2 by John Edward Bright, the 
brother, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £17,000. The testatrix 
gives all her property to her brother and sister, John 
Edward Bright and Henrietta Cordelia Bright, as joint 
tenants. 

The will of Mr. William Matheson Patterson, late of 
Liverpool, merchant, and of The Hollies, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire, who died on Noy. 22, was proved on Dec. 5 by 
John Askew and Miss Elizabeth Mary Patterson, the sister, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £5965. 

The will of Colonel Charles Robert Whitelock, late of 
Belle Hatch Park, Henley-on-Thames, who died on 
Aug. 2, was proved on Dee. 5 by Mrs. Anne Katharine 
Whitelock, the widow, and Richard Henry Anglin White- 
locke, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £5014. 

We are requested by a correspondent at Montreal to 
correct the statement, recently made, that the silly and 
disgraceful attempt to blow up the monument of Nelson 
with dynamite was the act of three officers of the Canadian 
militia. The three young men concerned in it, who were 
law students. had not the slightest connection either with 
the militia or with the volunteers; those forces are well 
known to be as loyal in Canada asin any part of the British 
Empire. 

The Russian Government has begun constructing, at 
the Baltic shipbuilding yard on the Neva, two new cruisers 
of the Rurik type, which are to have a burden of over 
12,000 tons, a speed of nineteen knots, anda large armament 
of guns and torpedo apparatus. 
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Purchasers should ask specially for 


ERRewy ss PURE CONCENTRATE WD COCOA, 
to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the firm. 
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TIS HEAVEN ITSELF THAT POINTS 72 HEREAFTER. 


Socrates taught that THIS LIFE COULD NOT END ALL. Addison. 


The Renewal of Life. The Want of 
Nutriment is the Cause of Disease. Hot 
Milk—the Champagne of Life, aud only 
perfect Human Builder. 

As Milk is the only perfect food 
(slowly sipped), these facts prove the 
great importance of Milk (when sipped 
hot) in Health and Disease. 








From Dawn to Sunset!! Use is Life, 
and he most truly lives who uses best. 
The Blacksmith’s arm and the States- 
man’s brain. The most truly living 
body is the most active in decay; the 
more bodily and mental vigour are dis- 
played, the more quickly do the various 

* tissues melt down into substances which 
are without delay removed by the ex- 
creting organs. The more the Black- 
smith works his arms and the Statesman 
his brain, the heavier bulk of carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen is 
thrown out by the lungs, liver, skin, 
and kidneys. 


When you have drawn an Overdraft 
on the Bank of Life, hot milk is the 
only true food for the prevention of 
disease—Influenza, Fagged, Wear, or 
Worn Out, Excitement, Sleeplessness, 
Brain Fag, General Weakness, &c., 
é&c.; or in any form of Physical or 
Mental Strain. Use hot milk (sipped) 
day and night, «end when necessary 
take Eno’s “ Fruit Salt.” By that means 
you produce a natural flow of healthy 
bile. 

A New Life of Joy and Sunshine. 








Do they then wear them out by this 
constant friction and drain? 


No, no; the more the bricks are 
removed from the old wall, the more 
new bricks will a good builder put in; 


and so, provided that the supply is 
sufficient—that the builder is a good By the use of Ero’s “ Fruit Salt,” the hot 
milk, which otherwise might produce 


sua Gk aedaey ee tae Oe ed PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE biliousness and other disasters, will 


will become. BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 Bo. agree with you. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT is the best and simplest preparation for regulating the action of the liver that has yet been discovered. It prevents diarrhea. It 
removes effete gouty, rheumatic matter, or any form of poison from the blood. No one should go for a change of air without a supply of this invaluable preparation. 
FROM the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.—‘ November 1, 1873. Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
I can have no hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action 
of the liver and its concomitant bilious headache affect him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary 
isceticism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent 
m-mbers of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ‘FRUIT SALT,’ however, he now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has 
never had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may imagine, great 
There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaints that I think you miaty very well extend its use, both 
I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink.—-I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.”’ 



































satisfaction to himself and friends, 
for your own interest and pro bono publico. 
THIS PREPARATION contains the valuable saline constituents of ripe food, and is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To 

travellers, emigrants, sailors or residents in tropical climates it is invaluable. By its use the blood is kept pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented, It ought to be kept in every bedroom 
in readiness for any emergency. . 

bad ba] 
ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. Eno’s Patent. 


Mappin S\{ebbo CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN STERLING SILVER & PRINCE'S PLATE 
















Prince’s Plate Biscuit Box, richly engraved. 
Upens into two compartments with pierced 
Divisions, £5 15s. 

The same, but quite plain, £4 10s. 


Fluted Cigar Lighter with Ash Tray. 
Sterling Silver, £3 15s. 


Prince's Plate, 15s, 





Engraved Glars Claret Jug. 
Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 10s, 





Prince’s Plate Hot-water Jug, with 


Wickered Handle. £40 WRITE FOR THE ii i M t 3 0 
1 pint, 23 5s, 2 pints, £4 Os. New Breakfast Dish, with Fluted Cover and Handsome Mounts. Sterling Silver Mounts, £5 5s. 
1},, £3 10s. 23 ,, £4 ds. SPECIAL XMAS LIST yp fewer into three Dishes by simply removing the handle, : 
(500 Illustrations) Large size, in Prince’s Plate, £6 15s. 


POST FREE. 











Goods sent to 
the Country 


on Approval. Registe red design. 


* Princess’? Sugar Bowl and Tongs. 
in Prince’s Plate, Gilt inside, 10s. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £1 10s, 

















Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 
Glass Lining. Prince’s Plate, 12s, 6d. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s, 





Repouss¢ Chased Solid Silver Case, for 
Bryant and May’s Matches. 
Lazge sins, 380, Ivory Pepper Mill, 


Prince's Plate, richly Fluted Hors d’(Euvres Dish, with 
Coral and Shell Handles, gilt inside, £4 10s, 


with Sterling 
Silver Mounts, 
£1 12s. 





ine 


Prince’s Plate Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Hand!e 
and Knob. 
1} pints, £3 15s. 2 pints, £4 5s. 23 pints, £4 1ds. 


Prince’s Plate Stand, for Bread and Butter, Cake, Sugar, 
and Cream. Doulton Ware China Dishes, prettily decorated 
Prince’s Plate Soup Tureen, richly engraved with Flowers ; Sugar Basin and Cream Jug in 
Sin. long, £5 15s. 1l0in., £7 5s. 12in., £9 ds, Prince’s Plate, gilt inside, £4. 





Prince’s Plate 6-Bottle Dinner Cruet, 
Cut Glass Bottles, £23 10s, 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, W., & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (usin sois:), E.C, 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLE STREET, SHEFFIELD. 
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OBITUARY. Perth, who survives him. By his first wife he leavesan 1830, Caroline Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Francie 

VISCOUNT STRATHALLAN eldest son, William Huntley, Master of Strathallan, a <Almeric, first Lord Churchill, and this lady died Dee. 17, 

James David |] rummond, Viscount Strathallan, died at his lieutenant 3rd Battalion Black Watch, who succeeds to his 1864. His second, but eldest surviving son, the Hon. Luke 
" residence, Machany title. Gerald Dillon, formerly in the Diplomatic Service, born 

: LORD CLONBROCK. March 10, 1834, succeeds to the title. ‘The present leer 


House, Perthshire, 
married, July 18, 1866, the Ion. Augusta Caroline, only 














on Dee. 5. The tobert Dillon, Boron Clonbrock, died at his residence, 
deceased Peer. who Clonbrock, daughter of Edward Lord Crofton, and has issue. 
was born Oct. 23, \ county Galway, SIR ROBERT LYNCH-BLOSSE, BART. 
1839, was eldest son = F on Dee. 4, at the Sir Robert Lynch-Blosse, Baronet, died at his residence, 
of William Henry, . advanced age of Athavallie, county Mayo, on Dec. 3. This 
ninth Viscount . “ht, eighty-six. Lord baronetey is one of the few still existing of 
Strathallan, repre-  ,; A ® 8 Ny: Clonbrock, who the creation of James I. Sir Robert, who 
sentative of a junior > ae sb was born March was born Feb. 15, 1825, married, March 31, 
branch of the Drum- yA 29, 1807, was 1853, Lady Harriet Browne, fourth daughter 
monds, Lords Drum- : eldest son of of the late Marquis of Sligo, who survives 
mond. Viscount “2 Luke, second him, and leaves, with other issue, an eldest 
Strathallan was a yOu & Baron Clonbrock, son, Henry, born in 1857, who succeeds to 
Representative Peer for Scotland anda J.P. and D.L. for a a descendant of the baronetcy. 
the county of Perth. In 1882 he retired from the Army the Dillons of 
with the rank of lieutenant - —— 1. Lord Strathallan Dromrany, county Westmeath, from which noble family THE RIGHT REV. DR. EDWARD TROLLOPE. 
was twice married: first, Feb. 1868, to —¢ daughter the Dillons, Viscounts Dillon, and the Dillons, Earls of The Right Rev. Edward Trollope, D.D., 
Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, died on Dec. 10. Dr. 


of Mr. Cudbert B. Thornhill. Bs died June 5, 1873; and Roscommon, are also descended. The late Lord Clonbrock 
madly, Oct. 27, 1875, to Margaret, eldest p Never #4 r of was elected a Representative Peer, and was Lord Lieutenant Trollope was son of Sir John Trollope, Bart., and uncle to 


[r, William Smythe, of Methven Castle, in the county of | and Custos Rotulorum for his county. He married June 15, the present Baron Kesteven. He was consecrated wisn 














LONDON CITY, 
THe Op Mansion House, 
73 CHEAPSIDE. 


MANCHESTER. 
O ST ANN's SQUARE, 


TORY AND SHo 


~ 
MANUFAS BIRMINGHARY Room Op, “5 
RN, o 


LONDON. 
22, REGENT STREET, 
S.W., 





LIVERPOOL. 
25, CHURCH STREET. 
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Co \L- 
00S Forwa RDED TO THE COUNTRY ON apenovl 


PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES 


Two yairs of Ivory Handle Carvers and Steel, 


FR EE © N A PP Lod CATI oO N . mounted in Sterling Silver, &@ 4s., “_ 


in Case complete 








BROWNS 
‘BRONCHIAL TROCHES | 


Influenza 


HIGHEST MON ours 
AT ALL EXHIBITION 


ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS. CHOCOLAT - - MENIER 


Bi 


COCKLE’S — MENIER. 
| 
| 








‘ inv Irritat Soreness of the Throat. and j-1 
H g Cough in Consumptior NCL Ee TTR 1 Dp ; ‘ 
we har eget es } | ($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. pene REARE AST 
m arand give Strength t A. + ' . bet ‘ They ae not or ge or bFe 1k the Hair ——_—_—__—— —- - ana 
And are indispensable t« LBLIC SPE. +>) enective and require no = i Oo use. ‘ Ss , . 
Of all ¢ i . Pater dicine . Made in Five Colours. . ( OCEL E ” AN r BELIOUS | —_ 3 CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 
a hemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, | FOR BILE. | Daily Consumption 
Is. 1jd. per Box. | |12 CIRLERS IN BOK, FREE BY Past 8 STAMPS OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
0 e und Fa ALES Al sIL, Ss | » 
WOTICH. | ( ron SHIGEO. | EHOCOLAT = MENIER. 
See that the words “Brown's Bri nchial Troches” WHOLES ALE oF R, HoveNDEN & Sons, = 1K ‘KLE’S ANTIBD SILIOUS rin a 
me eh apn a ee eet 7 | nena cand to Ff ( It HEARTBURN. nie Ne nd rk 











F LORILINE Allen & Hanburys 


“ Perfected” 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. | on ~ God hiver Oil © 


PREVENTS the D"CAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, | ___ “teu 


NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WE2VZBR sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 


th 


[ artly posed of Honey, and Ext fr Swee ferbs and Plant | 
y 48 pa I Ex He and . in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Piough). 
I PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. LigU! vb MALT, formes a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Vi! a powerful aid to the r on, and very 





° > . . . 2 . — . s he nutritive and peptic proj mats in persocts ym. I 4 Valuable ailment 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Botiie. 'B Y NIN {e Consulupt ton and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1, 04. each 
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HIGHEST HONOURS. 
LIPTON’S DELICIOUS TEAS 


Have gained the HIGHEST and ONLY AWARD in the British Section at the 
WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


° FROMTHE TEs GARDENS TOTHE-TEA: PUT 





































1/- & 1/4 ; PER LB. 
FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 


No higher Price a 7 PER LB. No higher Price. 


SPECIAL NOTICE Delivere arriage Pa as fo pon entra Sie per tb. to a mt addr in Great Britain 


ad apward / 


28a. Tea and Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 


THE LARCEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 

Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and C« ne I'states in Ceylon— Dam}! atenne 
Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Benes ralia, and Gigrane lla, 
whieh cover thousands of acres of the best Tea and Coffee land in Ceylon 

CEYLON TEA AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: MADDEMA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO, 
CHEYLON OFFICE; UPPER CHATHAM STREET, niacin 


DIAN TRA ee are WAREHOUSES AND EXPORT STORES: NDIAN OFFI 
IARE STREET, STRAND, CALCUTTA DALHOLS IE sqQlt ARE, CAL TTA. 


Subsea Offices: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ere=| REDUCED PRICES OF 


1-, 2-, and 36 each. 


Christmas Presents 


VINOLIA POMADE- - - - - = wm 5/6 to 3/6 
LAIT VINOLIA- - - - - - - , 76, 4/6 
VINOLIA PERFUMES - - - - - , 19, 1/3 


Though the cost of Otto is double what it was three years ago, the price of VESTAL and TOILET 
Vinolia Soaps remains the same, 


BUT 


COAL TAR VINOLIA SOAP | Are now Reduced from 


TEREBENE VINOLIA SOAP —_ 
CARBOLIC VINOLIA SOAP 6 to 1 ™ Box. 
SULPHUR VINOLIA SOAP 


Jequilla, Losaria, White Heliotrope, Wood Violet, Ess Bouquet, 
































EAU DE COLOGNE, 
16, 26, 3/6, and 66 per 
Bottle. 


























& 
| 
0 


VINOLIA PERFUMES.—Vinolia Bouquet, Marequil, 


Frangipanni, Jockey Club, Marechal Neil, Millefeur, White Rose, Stephanotis, Opoponax, Ylang Wiang, Musk, Ambergris, 
Amaryllis, White Lilac. is. 3d. per Bottle. 
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Suffragan of Nottingham in 1877, having previously, in SIR JAMES HAY LANGHAM, BART. married, Oct. 9, 1867, Lady Alice Maria Hill, daughter of 
1843, been appointed rector of Leasingham, and in 1867 sir James Hay Langham, Bart., of Cottesbrooke Park, in the fourth Marquis of Downshire, by whom he had two 
Archdeacon of Stow. His Lordship, who was born April 15, the county of Northampton, died at 25, Pal- daughters. The heir-apparent to the Marquisate of 
1817, married, first, Sept. 30, 1846, Grace, daughter of a meira Square, Brighton, on Dec. 13. He Hleadfort is now Lord Bective’s half-brother, Geoffrey 
Sir John I. Palmer, Bart., of Carlton, and by that lady, 5 succeeded to the title on the death of his ‘Thomas, born June 12, 1878. ‘ 
who died in 1890, leaves issue two daughters. He married, father, Sir James Langham, tenth Baronet me 
secondly, Louisa Helen, daughter of the Rey. H. B. 8. in April 1833. The late Baronet, who nentaed es — -_ 
Harris, M.A. born Nov. 13, 1802, claimed to descend from We have also to record the deaths of 

SIR JOHN DON-WAUCHOPE. Seer ie T ainaliam Metinctehion, Steins The Hon. Robert Preston Bruce, at Edinburgh, on 
. > ° . ° . sangni ‘ i : ’ g . ; 
Sir John Don-Wauchope, Bart., died at his residence in in the time of Edward I. The deceased was DVee-.8. Mr. Bruce, who was second son of James Earl 
Edinburgh on Dec. 12. Sir John succeeded Colonel late of the Sth aR aniad of Elgin, K.T., was M.P. for West Fife from 1885 to 1889, 
to the baronetcy on the death of his kins- Trish AES wet He monvied f er 8 1828 having previously represented Vifeshire in Parliament. 
man, Sir William Henry Don, seventh , the Bon. Margaret a Keswun who He was a D.L. for the county and at one time a captain 
Baronet. The late Baronet. assumed the died on Feb. 3 following), but ‘leaven ope in the Fife Artillery Militia. 

| additional surname ol Don in 1862, being jssue, The title devolves upon his nephew, Mr. Herbert Jane Anna Eliza, widow of Sir James Power, Part., of 
| descended from Sir Alexander Don. who was Hay Langham, late Lieutenant Ist Life Guards, who was Edermine, county Wexford, and daughter and co-heiress 
created a baronet shortly after the Restora~ orn April 28, 1840. of Mr. John Hyacinth ‘Talbot of Castle Talbot, county 
tion. Sir John, who was born July 10, ; Wexford. on Nov. 29 : 
1816, was son of Mr. John Wauchope of THE EARL OF BECTIVE. ; " NOV. 29. ; 

Edmonstone. He was appointed in 1863 The Earl of Bective died at Underley Hall, Westmoreland, Admiral Sir John Corbett, K.C.B., of Horstead House, 
chairman of the General Board of Com- on Dec. 15. He was the eldest son and heir-apparent of Norfolk, on Dee. 10, at 44, Roland Gardens, S.W. The 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland, and in 1872 chairman the Marquis of Headfort, K.P., P.C., by Amelia, his first deceased, who was son of the late Mr. Uvedale Corbett, 
of the Board of Education there. He married, 1853, Berthia wife, only child of Mr. William Thompson, of Underley was born July 15, 1822, and married, in 1864, Georgina 
Hamilton, eldest daughter of Mr. Andrew Buchanan, and Tall, having been born on Feb. 11, 1844. Lord Bective Grace, daughter of Mr. George J. Holmes, He entered 
granddaughter of Mr. David Buchanan of Drumpellier, was a magistrate, Deputy Lieutenant, and (in 1868) High the Royal Navy in 1837, and served his country with 
Lanarkshire, and leaves an eldest son, John Douglas Don- Sheriff of Westmoreland, honorary Colonel of the 4th distinction, being promoted Admiral in 1879. Sir John, 
Wauchope, B.A., late Lieutenant Royal Scots, born Battalion of the Border Regiment, and from 1871 to 1892 who was Aide-de-camp to the Queen for seven years prion 
Sept. 15, 1859, who now succeeds to the baronetcy. representative in Parliament for Westmoreland. He to 1875, was a magistrate for Norfolk. 











The principal cause of human 
disease is disorder of the Stomach, 
arising from over-indulgence in 
rich food or a too frequent use of 
stimulants. ‘The symptoms ar: 

sily discernible, such as Giddi- 

Palpit ition and Fluttering 
i He: . Sick Headache, 
Drowsiness, lack of energy, a 
feeling of Sinking at the pit of 
stomach, a disposition to 
a disheartened view ot 
and a gencral 
» system. 
> wise man will be warn 
indication of the nature 
above, and seek at on 
remedy, which is pro- 


ox 


vided in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teaspoonful in ha 
nu tumbler of cold water, taken 
daily for about a week, will | 
found most efficacious It 
suitable for children, adults, and 
aged persons, and with th 
addition of a little 


A 


2s Of) 4) /7 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
Lime JUICE SyRuP 


forms a most delicious effervescing 
draught, cooling, regulating, and 


Invigorating 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


is prescribed by the most eminent 
physicians, aud endorsed by many 
thousands of thos who have 
benefited by its use in all ranks 
of life. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
and IIs., and may be d of all 
Chemists throughout 1c world, 
Sore Proprietors: 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lrp., 
LN 13, Hortnors; 9a, Otp Broan 
Jovial One: “ Halloa, old man, you look worried! Tco heavy a time ac the Ciub last night?” Sr. ; 42, Fexenvncn Sr. ; and 
Depressed One: “Yes, confound it all; and if I’d taken my usual] dose of Lamplough’s I should have been all right this morning!” 17, Movkwett St., Lonpon, E.¢ 


In Silver Cases, BENSON’S 5 Silver Cases, 2 ENSON Ss Silver Cases, 
“FIELD.” ‘ | 
é Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. Obtained Gold Medals, Highest Awards, at all Exhibiticns 
Cc a = “ware? LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER , 





BENSON’S © Wace’ 


In 18-ct. Gold Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plats 


LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 2 . 
Jewelled throughout, ani Strong Keyless Action, thus making it the Cheap In Silver Cases, 


eos 


Cases, 
ind Best Wate: made at the price, and far superior for strength and time- 

keeping to ull other watches sold at the same price. The Cases are of 18-Carat A, 
Gold, Str ng and Well Made, either Hunting, Half- 


Hunt ng, or C.ystal Glass, Richly Engraved all ov 
or Plain Vol shel, with Monogram Engraved Free 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. if f 
/4 IWRBensm 


Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, from £1 5s. [ie j 
LONDUN 


BEST XMAS PRESENT 


{ 








AND CHEAPEST £58 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. — a a ciMsad,.* esiiiain 
Fg FE ay BF ny -ehy — *4 Tus Svea PASveRy— , , SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 
neon rae wien omens J, WW. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 2syzessutasts.timscouyeneeciatewaoues, 
or silver ee 7 And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Wek be Catias Ge. Te nnaan 


SELECTiONWS OF GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. 











DEC, 23, 1893 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
(THERE Is NO MORE ACCEPTABLE 

GIFT at this season than a parcel of COOPER 


COOPER & CO’S TEAS. 


(j00p TEA IS ALWAYS WELCOME. 





|" IS APPRECIATED BY RICH 


AND 
POOR ALIKE. } 


(“ JOPER COOPER & CO. pack their Teas | 
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in all sized packages for Christmas Presents, also 
in canisters and boxes of every size for parcel post. 
{QOPER COOPER & CO., 50, King William 
Street, E.C. ; 63, Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C.; 
208, Regent Circus, W.; 35, Strand, W.C.; 21, West- | 
bourne Grove, W.; 331, High Holborn, W.C.; 266, | 
Westminster Bridge Road, 8.E., London ; and 20 and 21, 
Kast Street, and 51, North Street, Brighton. 
é (QOPER COOPER & CO. Chief © fice: 
Ji and 73, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(ft thiished half a century Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms aud Pedigrees Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s, 6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Medieval styles.” Heraldic Seal Engraving 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospectus post free 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 
( {ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest vith Mor 
or Adare No charge for engravit teel signet ri 
Ik carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 isiti urds, 2 i 
lal x. Weddin dl invitati urd pecimens fre 
2 1 n Street, London, Wit 
M ON T SE C A R L oO. 
"a 4 Mor ( ent to Mor i . ; ; 
ene of harm ud i ting of 5] is more Nourishing than 
Lite 
2 B S 
he | ! \ 1 ! n 
1 the Principality tine tr tr = | 2lb BEEF STEAK, 
rhe leach | 1 wit! f 1; tl AL tels a * ss 4 and 
{ | al t! are =e 
nd ay e with ever mfort ~~ \) 
i a pe i ‘We ) 1b. WHITE BREAD, 
1 t the Mediterranean - Wt . . 
c the unnsernensts ws the \ and much more Digestible. 
I ft jeuts t 
Venetian I an 
i t ! hl that ca ’ 
ee TT eben ei, Wesee Carte oe to te tae SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
f ati ane at ion ly by the fa i rT 
i th ' ' ! tle I he facilitie ry 
Fis Taide che of Ulaes 0s Casas. or for tan uid AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
Ith 
As a WINTER RI nr, M uples t) pl 
the wintes the Mediterranea beorede r 
mister stot eahorrencan se: Sorde, 08 CURE ror INDIGESTION. 
j has t i hich ma t ! 
' ! \ rid, the spot om ted 
' e it 1 in rt, Mon md M y t re | 
perpaeel spring ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR 
M is only thi » hours from I for 1 forty 
solvates foam Mie ALL GROWING CHILDREN. 
OTEL METROPOLE, BOURNEMOUTH. ae ARR TH Ce 
| | ON THE EAST CLIFF, FACING THE SEA Wholesale Manufac urers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 
hree minutes from East Station 
PH LARGEST. MOST. MAGNIFICENT, AND NATIONAL BAKERY CoO., 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED HOTEL iy BOURNEMOUTH 
uwsenger Lifts to every Floor BREWERY ROAD, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELLS THROUGHOUT 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM los. 6d. PER DAY 
Buses meet all ‘Trains ; If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, cr 
TABLE D'HOTE EVER? Fine eee if what is supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Manager write, sending ee > ne ong of which will le 
. defrayed) to 
rPitk CHARING CROSS BANK 
| fete tab a S. FITTON & SON, 
4, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING Choss, LONDON, W.4 
Ciapital, E0600. Reserve Bunn, £1000 MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, [ Copyright 
rown or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgn opyrignt. 
of Furniture, ‘Trade and Farm 8 Life Policies, Reve 
I’late Jewe Stock sliare Freehold and | 
Prey y. A 
al facil ally iring I u « 
1 per inter ‘ u the 
' m monthly balar ' ) £u 
Deposits of £10 and uy Is re ! 1 
6 per cent. per annum, subject to 31 ! ice of withd 
6 ” o , 
7 ; 12 ache me: Seectcal saat ca tae athena wat Soinaiebdineednenaaieai 2 semert a= ~ cm Sa Se NN 
Special terms for larger amounts. Interest paid qua ly | ’ : : a THE VERY BEs'I 
Free of Income Tnx. OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH, | JUNO Cycles, “1 28."'5" | ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. 
Write or call for Prospectus | : . Illustrated List 
A. Witttams, Mar ! Daily yield, 07,600 gallons, Natural temp., 117 to 120 Post Free. Children’s 1/3doz. HEMSTITCHED. 
| Fat The Baths were founded by tin Komans in the irst SUNO G.0.. Feent A Ladies’ 23 » dies’ 29 doz. 
9 : yan , , ‘D rar entur Most uluatle cases of Rheumatisr (out, Skir —- ' , Fron ents’ : sents’ 6 
\ an , SEA BAt H IN YOUR OW N Affect cae Ih Bath: hove been recently ‘ nia ged and ye fected Driver and im- ps wa 4 Irisl Prosi oS oh thes rs 
d ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SAL at great expense, One et “ greate t hygienic physicians says proved light road POCKE Soareaee « "On Heat ree 4 
at ronise the Royal Fam hey are the st complete urepe.” ster, long Base t ox & Ctl whe : 
Should 1 Z ' aoe t in I scneavaban — case 1 vi bale ‘Thermal Vapour, Bouche with safeties, “JUNO world-wide fame.”"—The Queen. 
Ww, : Rheumatism, Tender Feet, & dl for all Chikten | Doucheurs and Douche ee from Costie ntal = Lady's Safety and SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS 
’ a bath Nothir rtifies and invigorate be Baths, Pulveriss 1, Spray , ’ i eat a outh Safety. 
finstivation Kn ease of difientiy ty ubtain it. write to the | Infafatton itoome.. AML forins of Shower andl Meidicn JUNO folding ‘tii | USTS POST FREE. ‘ 
roy Pipaan and Son, Bushell Street, London, F ! Band Daily in the Pump-h Ack ANAGER for every cycle passes 28-inch Manufacturers 
ave worthion and injerhes substiintes, ack Gur Titman's. OF | fatwenathe na Chinn Sh ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘to tie Queen.” («: 
yres. 0 patterns a aS - 
, re ' 7 oe A Sa . , » ePNERS Th Jorners Street. Ox . £sto£30. Listsand ta am —_ - 
- AY LOR 8 ( [MOLI rs R, , the 4 nly RERNERS HOT EL, B ened J Street, Oxford bball A gabe \ USICAL BOXES.—Messrs. Nicole Fréres, 
tI ighly harmless SK SD 'W EDEL E vepare y a ~~ Prveaninton ih a a pages,sent post free pt 1, Ely Place. London. E.C. (Geneva, est.. 1815), invite in- 
; ed Chemist, and constant rescribed by the im rom k. served at separate tables, 33, 6d. 8 Publ rs | : , 
Bee ee eee a eee ee IE og Sb penny | Drawiine Collec, and sincke Kees. hed. breakfast.and attend. | Metropolitan Machinists’ Company ,Litd., | spection of the Perfect Interchangeable Musical Box. by which an 
wn WosyT INVALUABLI ance, ¢ erfect Cuisine Hot and Cold Baths. Apply for tariff 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, Ec, endless varie yotmost delight ful airs can be produced at pleasure 
I. TAYLOR, Chemist, i, Baker Street, London, W to C. Tipy N B.—Every JUNO guaraxteed. Price-List No. 6, post free. Repairs of every description. 











FAR, 











THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, ft. Boxes containing 8 lights. 
N.B.—NO WATER REQUIRED. 


FAR AND AWAYWY 





rHeE BEST NIGHT LIGetsS. 





CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID WURSERY 


’ a " ICHT WATCH 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, CLARKE’S REGISTERED “ PYRAMID” NICHT L 


\ 
/ y \ 





Ie 








Invaluable at every bedside. 








2s. Ga., Bs. Gd., 5s., and 6s. each. 


N Tl ™ 
\ g 





Japanned Watch-Holder with “ Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 
Lights, packed in box complete, 8s. 4d.; if carriage paid, 4s. 


“HOLDER, 





Double Wicks, in Bores containing 


6 lights and glass 
(burn 10 hours each). 1s. per Box. 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps, 


Clarke’s “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., London. A// communications direct to the Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W., 


where all designs in “ Fairy” Lam 
can be seen. Retail qvenpuhene = 
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MUSIC. Dvorak’s string quartet in E flat, a great favourite with afternoon, Dec. 19. Included in the scheme was a 
res e amateurs, the interpretation of which, at the hands of dramatic scena entitled, ** Alkestis,” by Reginald Steggall, 
The ‘‘ Messiah,” without a ‘‘cut,” was the rare but appro- sy, ady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Whitehouse, was a young musician of considerable promise. His treatment 
priate task taken in hand by the pupils of the Guildhall — altogetherbeyond reproach. The same artists—Mr. Leonard of a somewhat ambitious subject (the requisite verse sup- 
School of Music for the close of the Christinas tern Borwick taking the place of Mr. Ries—were associated p! lied by Mr. Granville Bantock) showed strong dramatic 
The performance came off at St. James’s Hal on Thurs oe iy om the closing item of the concert namely, Brahms'’s fine ling, alike in the declamatory part for the solo voice and 
evening. Dec. 14, and, reckoning in the brief interval, pianoforte quartet in C minor, Op. 60, which, strangely in picturesque, highly colour “dl crehestration, ‘The former 
; ; ’ a enough, had never been repeated at the ‘‘ Pops” since its was intelligently rendered by Miss Edith M. Hands. <A 
it occupied exactly three hours and a half. Sir Joseph — jntroduction in 1876. Here, again, the audience found second novelty by a student came later on in the shape of 
Barnby took everything at a much brisker pace than material for a thorough treat. Mr. Borwick was heard a couple of movements from a ballet suite by Hermann I. 
usual, but’ nevertheless contrived to get some excellent alone in Schumann’s pianoforte sonata in F sharp minor, Léhr. Of these an andante of slightly Spanish character 
work out of his fresh, well-trained choir. The orchestra Op. 11 (recently played by M. Paderewski), and the young proved the more acceptable. The pianists of the afternoon 
contained a few professional players, but by far the greater English pianist gave a remarkably bold and vigorous were Miss Sy bil Palhser, Mr, Harold E. Macpherson, and 
i i Ee ie ea ier Pt ~~ reading of this characteristic but unequal work, his display Mr. Fritz W. Read, the young lady greatly distinguishing 
number were students. The able manner in which they ; ; ; 
pert iy AAR “* of technique being maste rly in the extreme. Madame herself by a charming performance of Henselt’s concerto in 
ucquitted themselves and added to the general excellence ot — Pran ‘es Saville, who had sung with success ‘at the last IF° minor. Miss Gertrude Collins was over-weighted in 
the performance reflected great honour upon the school. Saturday concert, was again the vocalist on this occasion, Lalo’s ‘*Symphonie Espagnole” for violin, but she has 
The last Popular Concert before Christmas took place on Mr. Bird officiating as usual at the piano. ability. Miss Minnie Robinson and Mr. Philip Brozel gave 
Monday, Dec. 18, when the programme consiste d almost The Royal Academy students’ cones rt, marking the end evidence of careful vocal training. Dr. Mackenzie con- 
exclusively of modern compositions. It opened with of the term, took place at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday ducted the Academy orchestra with his habitual judgment. 








LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
_ BIRTH. alti Mbit A CHA L LEN GE ? -— SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
ettell Miller, Writer to the Sigaet, OFFICIAL HEALTH REPORT. wate ea mel ru W 
P 221 < 1 . it NEWE AN t 
As a health resort, St. Lawrence-on-Sea stands pre-eminent. Notwithstanding the Two Special Expr i ek 


DEATH. . ; 1 ae 4 ‘ ! 
prevalence of influenza move or less in all South Coast Seaside Resorts, not a single lon to Paris (1&2) 


his residence 


homas Danson, scenic artist, in his 64th y death was registered for the week ending Dec. 29, 1891, with a normal population of 
Oo over 25,000, in addition to visitors. 


BARD PIANOS and HARPS. For the three months ending Nov. 30, 1893, the extraordinary 


Dlanofortes. ia the Exhitit ‘ low death-rate of 10 per 1000 prevailed. 


ad . GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. Foor FULL PARTICULARS 
Peers SKI Lgl ADN ICE : a Heated Throughout. Inclusive Terms from 10/6 a Day. gig = katy: h Offices, ‘wh cog Bo 


ress runs daily, per L.C.D.R. and S8.E.R., reaching Ramsgate in two hours. See Timetables 


ee h > Exy 


ee a a eee oot eee “Tariffs. Forwarded upon Application to Manager. 


4 s 


luring the uext few weeks KBLE'S PATENT, 48 yy Sample, ». ist free on receipt of 
s. and P. ERARD “ Address, A Office, Margate 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 33 
EAT MARLBOROUG IREET, REGENT 81 W : P 


— : - — : “THE GR EAT AFRICAN EXPLORER s: 
JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS STANLEY, fa cen, hh — SETLORDD, cer 
° ere wneurpased, and pose Seat ed by th 


SFE eS \ aioe THE EATS MEDICAL JOURNAL 


JOHN BRINSMEAD ng ] )RESS SHIRTS. —PORD 


: R AND 
be | L ots tes aa * BOULTON & PAUL, “te ti X Altman Street: Pie “aya On % . ’ 
ee = ITAIN, Albe : i \ eUne . tU., $ 
( ye ETZMANN OF 27 BAKER STRE g PESO my i M.A. “p 8... wil | yRESS SHIRTS FORD and CO 
HORTICULTURAL Course of SIX LECTURES (adapted | 1, 148. 1 
THE GREAT ANNT AL SALE of PIANOS BUILDERS, ‘NORWICH. sa lg ong ely ME aba ag akg Pine he ta 
¢ ilfat ea I I ( esi ! | 
lL} he ained a ! tE WOOL UNDERCLOTHING 


WEN UNDERVE 2 PA 

















£10; es r | £2 r ‘i i mn. 3 , 2 . , ae 7 we — - 7 = } ’ ' KD Leo... 41,1 I 
AWite fr D e Lists of TH “tae ahs } a if LIQUEUR OF THE CRAND= 
GETZ Eat SAL, ae sn ! =~ im CHARTREUSE. 
1: ALMAINE and s PIANO AND 
4 ; P * J . f = = 2 on zt rsia ¥ 
Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Cratchedfriars, London, BC, 


Clase 35 Buinens, | Clnes $30 i — a A RN The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Mand particulars post free —T. D'ALMAINE and —— = EN [| 4 Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Est 5 bey . t. Es oO till ; 
sturda AS eis eke : a x. : , Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
‘OOLE’S THEATRE.—MRS. OTHELLO eee > 7 R FU ¥ = Miss Emily Faithful, 
MATINEES EVER} te HRTHERS. Mir Ee 4 ‘ PZ S ‘ » has g 


THERS, “Miss Fan a —S 3 Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. ibe late Gen. W. T. =ermen, 

















[ilireries Box-ORce "ees Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle ton have 


k MR OTHELLO e TR ANS F F R R k Dt ! : . a an Consequence of imitations please note that 
EVIL! THE EON BOXING HT me A_\_\_\ \ \_¥ “ NONE Is GENE itt. k un abet. bearing our 
- — _ ecm _ ‘pen! — Name and Trade ark on Labe 
[ycer™ THEATRE * To be had of ail ers, Chemists, 
‘- a es Ly IRV ; HM) 8 WHOI LE—R. Hi ’ ¥ & SON 
. . c- yar® , es SPTira mts 405 , 4 ! Ls mn \ : EET, V y ¥ | | 


LU cablished nearly of a century, 





“ tin arehnenanaente — ah tht 
‘RYSTAL | PALACE PANTOMIME, AEs : eS ie ee orld it is used as an inhalation an ot any 
} i k. W ¢ . t tir ‘ 
EVERY DESCRIF PON of HORTICULTURAL tlm tins 4 gana Hee 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. | Alo of Newbery Sons fiarelay «Sonn Lome & Co, 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by ~” Liverpool, Ba wT Woes a a mpscn 
Y BY ORRIS Special Appointment. | : . 
LL. MAGAZINE fo JANUARY FIFTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


i Te eaten MASTICATOR, Seo") svascante wn DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR. 
E COHSHIEL MAG AISE : THE SKIN. AND COMPLEXION eA 


sino g eS ACOUNT an Niets Nh thn the clteet THE murmuine SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


= FROST, COLD WINDS, AND HARD WATER. GO U “y 
5 


of Knife preparing Ke. 1 coast It Removes and Prevents all 


es To 
*s AUREOLINE Lmeats for masti ‘ ° 
red ii teeth should toe the Masticator to save them: shos-with | ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, and CHAPS, From the Dean of Carlisle. 


with good teeth hould ‘ Masticator to save them: 
defective teeth td to assist mastication, anil with M 
artificial teeth b i it to preve at damage or breakace: i ind 


the Masticator. It i: | weeps the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and 


‘ “Aged, Young ¢ hiliren und all 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS — Dees eal pe ho at quiek!y As WHITE during the Coldest Weather. 


~ aT + the M f ei f al Corele _ : 
— as The Mast cator on White Metal Fork . pairs “ BEETHAM'S”’ is the only genuin>. 


BENSON'S, 1, SI. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, | ,.°"% Superior Finish on Blectro-Plated Fork §- each. | len tn ah es r hiave' tri pl — 


zondon. FORDHAM & SMITH, 
! mj 105, HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. | ” BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. "s i tie bo ~<a" of g Se meg - an po free 
co & SON, 64, olborn laduct, London, 


7” GOLD MEDAL Prevents and Cures 
AWARDED, oe ‘ ‘ 
HEALTH Bronchitis, Influenza, Diphtheria, 
EXHIBITION, AND ALL 
LONDON 


— Lung and Throat Affections. 


e by 





> B] 


COCA. WINE is an aid to intellect THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
ho suffer from Debility, Exhaustion, Ments NUTRITIVE «& DIGESTIBLE. DIRECTION 
Nn Dyspeps .. Sle lenane » Testi ae atigur 4 NHALE and FUMIGATE with ‘‘SANITAS OIL. 
) Physi ans “6 | owe re juvenator an Retail in Tins. 18 g fe. a 103., ? 
* the wit forces aa dines ot Giamtete tie, ton aaa PAMPHALITS FREER ON APPLICATION 
239, Oxford Street, WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. THE SANITAS Co., Ltd., Bethnal Green, London, E 
“ Sanitas” Fumigators, 36 each; Pocket Inhalers, 1/- eash 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 


























Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


OR 


NORWICH STOVES, 


Otherwise known as 


“THE COUNTRY PARSON'S FIRE-GRATES.” 
Effect a saving of 40 to 5O per cent. in fuel over all 
other grates 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


An inspection of our Show-room:; at 95, QUEEN INVIGORATING and 


VICTORIA STREED, respectfully invited. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 
BEAUTIES 


Can be CAUGHT & KEPT 


if you have a 


KODAK. 


Your children or your favorite pets can be 
taken in the charming, unconscious posi- 
tions of play. Whether at home or abroad, 
can make pictures of such bits of 
and architecture, or werks of cn- 
culpture, as may please or 
\ ‘Oo preliminary study is 
necessary. Kodaks are sold :eady for use, 
containing a rollof sensitive film for taking 


from 24 to 100 pictures with cach charge. 
“YOU PRESS THE 


eh 
> BUTTON, 


4 Dee 4 & : 
“ . 
- due DO THE REST."’ 


The Kodak was invented in order that 
anyone ofsensibility and judgment might, 
without study of drawing and painting, 
give the rein to his tasteat the verymoment 
of perception. He who owns a Kodak is 
continually increasing his knowledge of 
the laws of composition andart. Asan aid 
to education in this direction it is pri_eless. 


Price from £1 6s. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


Every requisite for Mourning Attire in the 
Latest Fashion kept in Stock. 


The First Talent in Dressmaking, and Special 
Orders Executed in a Day. 








Ladies Waited On at Home in any Part of the 
Country, and Travelling Expenses not Charged. 





Made-up Goods and Materials in all Subdued Shades, equally adapted for 
Wearing out of Mourning, Sketches and Patterns Free. 


256 to 264, RECENT ST., LONDON. 




















ADAMS'S 





t for Itlustrated Catalogue, Sorwarded free 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 
co. L0., 


| 

} 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
4 Place Vendéme, Paris. 


CLANTON'S F AR-CAP 


For Remedying Prominent | 
Ears, Preventing Disfigure- | 
ment in after life, Keeps 
the Hair Tidy. 


‘n all sizes, 





Send measure round head just 
ibove Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62,STRAND. 


FAMOUS 


UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 


INNES & GRIBVE, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ears 











HAS NO 


\ ff 
, THE he THE 
\. 4711 YD 4°71i1 
BRAND. BRAND 


PURE, STRONG, yet 
Delicate in Perfume. 





REFRESHING. 


Case of 6 at 12s. 6d., or 13s. carriage paid. 
London Depot: 62, NEW BOND ST., W. 


Address Mr. N. REUTER. 


~ PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to. cleanse your teeth every 


supreme ly delightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


SOZODON 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sezodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty moutlis. 


morning with that 


dentilrice 


i, oe 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


f U RNI I U RE. Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 


oe. 22, 1883 
Gr 





Sold by ycers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
POLISH mae 
@ Masvracrony: VALLEY ROA\D,SUEFFIELD, | 


| = - \ 
| ‘wy 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL STERLING IMPROVEMENITS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES. 
S FOX&COLIMITED 


+, CID: Gs . 


"hen OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER we 
” MARK \ 


—_ 








ANO 


TRADE MARKS oat 
ON EVERY UMBRELLA 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 





THE OLDEST AND 


$15 


Establ'shed 1796. AY, FRANCE 


AMUSET’S 


The Lancet says :—** We h analysed 
it, and are able to give it un fied praise. 
It is free from adulteration of any kind, 
and possesses a very delicate slave ur.’? 


ry delica 
Price, 72s. per Dozen, Cash. 
Delivered at any Railway Station in U.K. 
From all Wine Merchants, or at 
22, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


GOLD PENS. 
4/- 
GOLD PENS. 
A! 
COLD PENS. 


THE ONLY PERFECT DIPPING PEN. 
COLD PENS. 

GOLD AND IRIDIUM POINTED. 
COLD PENS. 


SUITABLE FOR ANY HOLDER 


COLD PENS. 


EVERLASTING IN WEAR. 


COLD PENS. 


IMPROVES THE HANDWRITING. 
COLD PENS. 

A POSITIVE CURE FOR WRITER'S 
COLD PENS. 

SECURES REGULARITY OF WRITING 
COLD PENS. 


MADE TO SUIT EVERY HAND AND STYLE, 


COLD PENS. 


TRY ONE AND BE CONVINCED. 


| COLD PENS. 
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CRAMP. 





| MABIE, TODD, axsp BARD, Manufacturers of Gold 
Pens and “Swan” Fountain Pens, 93, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C., and 954, REGENT STREET, W. 


hed 1845. Catalogues and 


Piccadilly End).  Establi 

Price-List on application 

. \ SIMPLE FACT ABOUT” 
4 KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Ack throughout 

the world, in any country that can be named, vou will find them 

largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is so speedy in 

giving relief certain t ure, and yet the most delicate can 

take them. One lozenge gives ease. Sold in iid. tin 

















FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Sugar Coated. 
Purely Vegetable. 


Cure Torpid Liver without tail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. lid. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


| Forty in a Vial. 





6, 000, 0,000 22x88. 


BEECHAM S | 
PILLS 


Have been before 
the Public for 
Half a Century, 
and have by far 
the largest sale of 
any proprietary 
remedy. Persons 
subject to bilious 
attacks, or who 
suffer from stom- 
achic disorders, 
Should never be 
without a box 
at hand. Their 
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“WHAT AM GOOD FOR DE MISSUS AM GOOD FOR ME.” 
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m gigantic success 


and genuine worth 
are knowninevery 
English-speaking 
country in the 
world, and the 
proof of their ex- 
cellence lies inthe 
fact that they are 
generally adopted 
as the family 
medicine after the 
first trial. 
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BEECHAM’S 
TOOTH PASTE 


isamost pleasant 
and reliable denti- 
frice. It is put 
up in collapsible 
tubes at One 
Shilling each. 
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SWEET SCENTS 
From every flower that breathes a fragrance 
Complimentary Presents 
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““ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889 
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~F SILKS AND VELVETS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Moiré Antique, Moiré Miroir, and Chene Moiré, for 
Dinner and Evening Wear, 6s. 6d. to 15s, 9d. per yard. 

Surat Silks and Satin Merveilleux, in all new Art 
shades, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 112d. per yard. 

Fluted Silk Crépons, Silk Stripe Crepes, Crépe de 
Lille and Velour de Nice, in Light Tints, 1s. 112d. to 
4s, 11d. per yard. 

Plain and Fancy Velvets; Choice Assortment; Latest 
Colours and Designs, 4s. to 16s. 6d. per yard. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


teste nanan st. 





Ks oa colour 
5) gray hair 








| BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER,. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BCILING WATER OR MILK. 


CTHe GUN OF THE PERIOD. ” 


Price from 15 guineas: 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 
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THE ARDLAMONT 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 


FROM SKETCHES 


When the great trial under Lord Kingsburgh, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, began on Dec. !%, despite the array of 
Counsel, which 
included, it will 
be remembered, 
the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. 
Asher, M.P., and 
Messrs. Strachan, 
Reid, Lorimer, 
and Baxter for 
the Crown, and 
Messrs. Comrie 
Thomson, J. 
Wilson, and W. 
Findlay for the 
prisoner, it was 
confidently asser- 
ted that it would 
be finished within 
the week, and 
yet we tind our- 
selves going to 
press again 
before the issue 
of this tremen- 
dous affair is 
known. The 
proportions 
assumed by the trial make it one of the most interesting 
cases of the century, as well as one of the longest criminal 
proceedings on record in Scotland. Such excitement has 
been caused by it that in order to gain admittance to the 
crowded court, worthy citizens of the modern Athens have 
ilisruised theinselves as advo- 
cites, and it is even pre- 
tenled that one lady endea- 
voured to win her way by 
putting on wig, gown, dress 
coat, white necktie, and the 
necessary etcetera of profes- 
sional costuin’; yet, but for 
the energy of the newspapers 
in giving accounts before the 
trial, it may be doubted 
whether many of the audience 
or even of the collection of 
respectable tradesmen raised 
from obscurity to the painful 
fune of jurorship for several 
divs could have clearly 
understood the drift of much 
of the matter. Without any 
statement b yond the bald 
indictment to guide them 
as to the ground-plan of the 





case, the liyimen have been 
left to put into form the huge 
miss of evidence presented 
by the Crown. { puzzling 


mass if is, full of pregnant 
matter, and not watered down, 
as would be the case in 
England, by constant quarrels 
about leading questions and 
long-drawn cross-examination 
s to credit 

A bird’s-eve view of the 
case shows that it really sh Lpes 
itself into four heads. First, 
there is the matter by which 
the Crown seeks to prove that 
the prisoners—Monson, who 
stands his trial, and Scott, 
Sweeney, or Davis, who has 


MR. MONSON IN COURT. 








fled, and is now outlawed—endeavoured to drown young 
Hambrough by cutting a hole in M‘Kellar’s boat, plugging 
it, and removing the plug when the lad, who could not 
swim, and Monson, who was thoroughly at home in the 
sea, were out in deep water. On this head the evidence 


CASE. 


< 


oa 


happened in which a luckless homicide per misadventure, 
fearful of suspicion if he told the truth, has given a false 
account, and, being afterwards refuted by facts and 





ee eee asl lt bb 
BER. 


WITNESSES WAITING TO BE CALLED. 


goes chi fly to show that someone 
made an irregular hole in an unusual 
place in the boat, without the author- 
ity of its owner, and that the rock on 
which it was said by Monson that they 
capsized has no existence. 

The second head is very serious, as 
it goes to the question whether young 
Haybrough died wilfully or accident- 
ally by his own hand, or whether he 
was shot intentionally or through a 
misadventure by someone else. On 
this point the case of the prosecution 
seems strong. There is the terrible 
testimony of the gunmakers and the 
doctors that from an examination of the 
skull, from numerous experiments by 
shooting at cardboard, and even from 
the ghastly trials on dead bodies in 
the mortuary, they are certain that 
the dead man did not fire the fatal 
shot It came from a distance of not 
less than nine feet, they say, and you 
cannot get the iuzzle of your gun more 


than a few inches away and yet pull 
the trigger. The direction of the shot 
was such that it could not have been 
tired from below, but must have come 
from a gun held almost horizontally. 
Now, no trace exists of any apparatus 
such as must have been used had young 
Hambrough carefully arranged to shoot 
himself. ‘There is, of course, open the 
suggestion that someone shot him by 
accident. No doubt cases have 








convieted of falsehood, has 
swung for a crime that he 
never committed. However, 
in the Ardlamont case there 
are no signs that the prisoner s 
counsel will attempt such a 
dese rate defence. 

To bring home the crime to 
the prisoner directly is the 
third head. On this point 
efforts are made to show that 
he has given accounts of the 
catastrophe startlingly at 
variance with the facts, and 
that he has not ** stuck to his 
story.” His statement that 
the body was found in a ditch 
is met by the fact that 
witness after witness has said 
there were ho S208 ol the 
corpse having fallen intoit, and 
that there were no marks of 
the blood that oozed from the 
wound save on the turf dyke. 
Then comes the medical evi- 
dence that the lad literalls 
‘fell in his tracks.” "Lhe 
topography, the rowan - tree 
that stands in comt, bound 
with the red tape that lawyers 
love, and studded with bits 
of paper which have a grim 
suggestion of curl-papers, and 
show where the shots struck, 
zo to prove that he was shot 
from the opening over the 
whin-bush, and that in the 
words of Deborah, *‘ where he 
bowed there he fell down 
dead.’ The pieces of bone 
found on the dyke are 
strongly in confirmation of 


the story, and show that the prisoner's tale was untrue 
on this head. Then, again, it is testified by the father 
of the poor boy that he was told by Monson that only 
Cecil carried a gun that day; to other witnesses accounts 
were given of the affair which do not tally with one 
another. ‘1 was told,” said one witness, ** by Monson 
that Cecil had gone out shooting with some fellow-ofticers.”’ 
Of course, one cannot prejudge the defence, but it may be 
gussed that it will suggest that such discrepancies are 
rather a proof of good faith than of an ill-concocted story. 


There exists a_ book, 


* Blunt’s Undesigned Scriptural 


Coincidences,” which secks to prove the genuineness of the 


Scriptures by dwelling 
on the small discrepan- 
cies, and arguing that 
they would not occur in 
au coneocted work, and 
no doubt the theory has 
a great deal of weight. 

There are also in- 
accurate statements of 
the accused that seem 
pertinent to the fourth 
head the matter of 
motive. It appears to 
be almost certain that 
he made mis-statements 
to the father and others 
as to the amount of the 
insurances when speak- 
ing shortly after the 
death, and made them 
with the idea of pre- 
venting it from appear- 
ing that he could have 
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Mr. Asher, Solicitor-Goneral, 
The Jury. 
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THE ARDLAMONT CASE.—SCENE IN THE TWIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY, 





The Lord Justice Cler*, 
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Mr. Sheriff Corrie 'rhomcon., Mr. Monson's 3olicitor. Nhe Chief Constable, 
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had any benefit from the accident. Now, no one can put great obstacles in the way of the prosecution, but in opinions, which 
pretend to see clearly to what all the evidence as to Scotlandthey go still further. The fact that the verdict of always proves 
motive really amounts. puzzling to laymen, 
Sut one fact stands = on the question, Was 
out. The death occurred the death from acci- 
immediately after an Z dent or design, and 
insurance had been a8 where “‘d it occur? 
effected by young Hani- More ver, the defence 
brough for the large sum will try to combat the 
of £20,000, and assigned matter of motive by 
the suggestion that 
the tinal insurance 
was part of the com- 
plicated schemes fon 
dealing with the 
llambrough estates, 
and will rely on one 
of the Crown wit- 
nesses to show that 


by him to Mrs. Monson. 
Even assuming that the 
assignment was reallv 
bad in law, it is hard to 
believe that the prisone r, 
who arranged the matte1 
knew of its invalidity. 
So anxious was he to 
arrange this insurance y 4 . 
that, in order to get the aie y , Zp hy: | assuming the prisone1 
money to pay the pre- y ? a Ze 
mium, Monson made ; , Ys 1 influence over the 
inaccurate —_-representa- , = : ee” cas SF lad that the prose- — == 
tions to Mr. Tottenham "te f aN eution alleges, he Pr ‘A Shion. 
as to the negotiations for oe i \¥ had more to lose Oe Fou 
he purchase of Ardla- ic touattromd, \ than gain by the Ant 
mont. « Larmews } death. The value 

This fact as to £20,000 Bde Ie | put on the boy's 
expectations was 
based on the assump- 


possessed the great 


insurance would be more 

weighty did it not seem 
1 mere episode in some a bare majority may convict seems hard on the accused, tion that the family 

of the most curious tinan- but in truth. when the question of guilt is so nice, ‘* Not property brought in about £4000 a year, and that \cung 

cord. First, we have Major Ham- proven ™ is always returned as a compromise. Hlambrough had a chance of inheriting Pipewall Hall, 

The defence has opened very quietly, with evidence on worth another £2000. My David Deuchar, the actuary, 

, , came to the conclusion that 

when of age, without the aid of 

his father the boy could have 

raised about £26,000, and with 

his assistance twice that 

umount. The defence sug- 

vests that this is an under- 

valuation. Now, it seems a 

fair argument that a man 

capable of the crime would 

have considered it better 

policy to run no risk, but 

wit ill the youth came of 

awe ily a few months ind 

then get him to realise and 

help him to spend the money. 

Such arguments, no doubt, 

are dangerous if presented 

to logical minds, but where a 

set of middle-class laymen 

have been listening for ten 

days of nine hours each to 

complex evidence, to the con- 

flicting opinions of experts, and 

to the antagonistic speer hes 

of counsel, one cannot tell 


he unhappy father, compelled to come and admit 
rh nominal owner 
of £5000 a year 
to seek the financial 
nson, ind 


what arguments may weig 
in their minds. Indeed, 
net unlikely in such a 
that some matter deemed 
unimportant by both sides 
may prove decisive. 
The evidence of Ir. 
Matthew Hay, the first wit- 
ness called on Wednesday, 
ae 20, presented quite new 
views with regard to the shot- 
marks on the trees around 
the spot where Cecil Ham- 
brough was killed, and tended 
to throw doubt on the the ry 
of the prosecution concerning 
the point from which he had 
been fired at. Jr. Hay, on 
‘ept. 14, carefully examined 
the marks on the trees, which 
were ten on a rowan-tree, 
eight on a lime-tree, and three 
on a beech-tree, spreading 
widely. He considers that 
they were made by pellets 
fired at a distance of 50 ft. or 
60 ft., and that the marks were 
two or three months old, 
whereas only about five weeks 
had elapsed, at the time when 
he saw them, since the death 
of Cecil Hambrough. 
COURT. As the case stands, with 
out atteinpting to prejudge the 
: financial question. the exact drift of which is not clear defence, one mey offer the opinion that the Crown is 
the vital point on this head seeis to be whether the weak as to the boating accident. strong on the point 
risoner got young that the 
hrough to effect , death 
£20,000 insur- was hot 
accide nt- 
wl, and 











MR. MONSON LEAVING THI 


“ane u lew days 
before his death and 

ssign it to Mrs. powerful 
Monson. However, in the 
t is clear that the matter of 


efence will fight 
e nt < sto the 


tive 
ovive. 


Imost ever 01 
f the (row 


ir amo 


ree oO 


witnesses to } 
for the prisonet f . J 

Dy Ha. ’rotesso! F 2, f t ch ‘ 
of Medical Jun 4 £ f ’ prisoner 
lence at } een i [ ; ind = th: 


death 


between 
ell 


vol ili- 
tarily 
come to 
any con- 
clusion 





